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Modern-day 
treasure -hunter 




By David Spark 

FLUSH WITH the proceeds of a 
$15 million haul of China and gold, 
modern-day treasure-hunter Mike 
Hatcher is heading back to the 
South Chinn Sea for more. The 
yacht which also is his home, the 
aptly-named "Restless M', is 
packed with the most modern 
equipment for locating wrecked 
ships laden with treasure. 

It also carries arms, to beat off 
pirntes who infest the area, and is 
speedy enough to evade rival 
Ireasure5-hunters. 

Hatcher, 46, became n million- 
aire by recovering cargoes of tin 
and rubber from ships sunk in 
Asian waters during World War II, 
but ho has found that merchant- 
men Hint wont down centuries hqo 
are oven more lucrative. 

Hatcher hit tlm headlines earlier 
this your when porcelain and gold 
he had salvaged from thu Goklor- 
miilson. a Dutch ship which sank 
south-west of Hong Kong in 1751, 
fetched a total of $15.3 million at 
a Christie's auction in Amsterdam. 

Hatcher has spent part of his 
share on metal detectors and 
cameras that will show up seabed 
objects nu tugger than a cigarette 
packet Now the treasure -hunter, 
who keeps Ins movements secret 
In prevail! others cashing in on his 
wreck research, is believed lo 
have* sot off on his next venture 

All he would say of the now 
search was. We are going lo 
concentrate scientifically on a par- 
ticular site with the most ad- 
vanced equipment available. " Hat- 
cher was born in Yorkshire, nor- 
thern England. His family broke up 
when lie was two years old, and 
he was brought up in a Dr Bornar- 
do's children's home. 

When he was 13. tho orphans’ 
charity sent him to a sheep farm in 
Australia, where he was fasci- 
nated by farm machinery and 
turned to engineering. He studied 
in Sydney, where he first took an 
interest In sea diving. 

But a girlfriend's father gave 
him a job selling barbecue equip- 
ment. He made a fortune, and 
spent it fulfilling a dream — buy- 
ing a yacht to sail the world. In 
New Guinea he met a group of 
marine salvagers and discovered 
a new trade, hunting for wrecks of 
ships lost off Malaysia during 
World War II. located by studying 


records in London. 

His first haul produced $3 mill- 
ion worth of tin, rubber and wol- 
fram. In 1983, while seeking 
another wartime wreck, Hatcher 
found on his scanning screen the 
outline of a junk, which had sunk 
around 1645 on route from China 
to the Dutch port of Batavia on the 
island ol Java. 

He dived to it out of curiosity, 
and a Chinese crew member iden- 
tified a cargo of blue-and-white 
Chinese porcelain. The 20,000 
pieces recovered by Hatcher and 
his crew fetched $2.25 million 
when they were auctioned by 
Christie's in Amsterdam. 

Then last year he discovered 
the Geldermalsen, which struck a 
reef while carrying 168,000 pieces 
of China back to dinner-tables in 
the Netherlands, as well as 125 
gold ingots. The hull had rotted, 
but the crates containing China 
were intact - 

Interest in the Ming dynasty 
porcelain exceeded ail expecta- 
tions. The auction attracted 1,500 
people to Christie's saleroom and 
hundreds of other bid for items by 
tetter or telephone. A service 
totalling 308 pieces sold for 
$330,000. Butter tubs which were 
expected to reach $600 fetched 
$15,000. 

Ten per cent of the sale's 
proceeds went to the Dutch gov- 
ernment, as successor to the East 
Indin Company which owned the 
Geldermalsen. and another 18 per 
cent was taken by Christies in 
auction fees. 

The remainder — more than 
$10.5 million — went to Hatcher, 
his two partners and the 20 divers 
who work for him on a profit- 
sharing basis. Surveying, a crucial 
Ingredient of salvage success, is 
in the hands of one of the part- 
ners. Max Rahm, a Swiss who op- 
erates out of Singapore, where 
Hatcher also has his office. 

The oilier partner, the business 
brains of Hatcher s team, is Soo 
Hin Ong, a Singapore salvage 
merchant. Hatcher is unmarried 
and lives on his yacht. Although he 
has ploughed much of his wealth 
back Into the business by invest- 
ing in new equipment, he also has 
substantial property interests in 
Australia, Britain and the United 
Steles. 

He was a buyer himself at the 
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MILLIONS OF dollars worth 
of rare chinaware (top) In the 
viewing room at Christie’s in 
Amsterdam with treasure 
hunter Mike Hatcher (left) 
and partner Max Rahm look- 
ing. A fish pattern plate (bot- 
tom right) from the Hatcher 
treasure-trove. One of a pair 
Bold at Christie’s for more 
than $45,000. One of Hat- 
cher s team of divers (bot- 
tom left) exmalnes the main 
anchor site of the vessel Gel- 
dermaisen, which sank more 
than 200 years ago In the 
South China sea. 

suction, paying 
$4,390 for a German stoneware 
beer-jug that would have bean 
«» s 5? b Y } he Qoldermalaen's crew, 
t dived for it," he said. "The next 
diver found the gold underneath." 
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Bui the sale brought him into 
conflict with staff at itu* Mijlu.- 
mu8eum In Amstardnm, wtio iu> 
cusod him of recovering archaeo- 
logical material uiiHoluntificnlly. 

They wore horrified tlint Hnl- 
cher would ueo tho ealu proc<MKl!i 
for anothor troasuro-liunt, and ac- 
cused him ol concluclinu "a 
souvenir-hunter's orgy." 

Bui Hatcher eooa II dlfloroiitly. 
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David Spark Is a 
nails t In London who** 
a wide range of lopw*- 










Dymally lashes out on Bush’s tour, calls US policy ‘raclsl’ 
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By Muna Hamzeh 
Star Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — US Congress- 
man Mervyn Dymally (D-CA). In an 
interview wilh Tho Jerusalem Star, 
willed US foreign policy ' 1 racist" , 
the administration's policy in the 
Middle East ‘ a joke", and Vice 
President George Bush "a bigger 
joke." 

When asked aboul Bush’s cur- 
rent trip to the Middle East and his 
failure to include Syria and the 
PLO in his talks, Dymally replied, 
"Going to the Middle East without 
discussing the peace process with 
'Syria ' and without meeting the 
Palestinians. two of 

the ■ aggrieved parties, In my jud- 


gement Is indicative of the kind of -- 59R&& 
one-sided policy of this admlnis- \ : 
tration, which Is not going to result O 1 
in any type of settlement of the 
problem In the region. ••• 

The third-term California con- !•’ 
gressman has been outspoken in 
expressing his views on the Mid- 1 : 
die East peace process, human j 
rights and domestic terrorism. He I 
was the only non-Arab American i - 
congressman, to testily before the 
House Criminal Justice Subcom- 
mittee in a July hearing aboul acts .< 
of violence against Arab Ameri- 
cans. " ; . 

Aeked If he Is concerned about 
coming under pressure for being ■ 
outspoken and candid Dymally re- Dymally 





Bush joke!: 


Leaving Jordan? 

Stay in touch! 


plied, "| cannot skin any deopur, I 
have all of my Jewish support 
but, he added, "I have a commit- 
™nt to the peace process In tho 
Middle East becausa I believe Am- 
ericana are paying a very very ex- 
pensive price, both economically 
and In terms of human rights. You 
cannot advocate human rights, 
democracy and freedom in Nicara- 
and then ingnore all that In the 
Middle East. 

Pi? Califomi 0 Democrat pointed 
out that he js not anti-Israel in his 
support of peace but is in support 
or a peaco process “that would be 
™ ,0 averyone. I just don't think 
? ou .?- be Intellectually honest 1 
aqout this whole question of 
peace In the Middle East," he said. 
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Prince Hassan in an open dialogue 


AMMAN (Star) — His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince, the 
Regent, last Monday said 
that the enjoyment of 
freedom should be coupled 
with a realization that it also 
entails shouldering social re- 
sponsibilities. 

During an open dialogue at 
the newly-established Univ- 
ersity of Science and Techn- 
ology in Irbid, Prince Hassan 
said that establishment for a 
constructive dialogue is fa- 
vourable and should receive 
every encouragement. He 
added that successful insti- 
tutions usually interact with 
society with a view to deve- 
loping their community and 
environs. Prince Hassan stre- 
ssed the Importance of esta- 
blishing the science and 
technology university say- 
ing that it aims to provide 
productive and useful job op- 
portunities within the frame- 
work of science and techn- 


ology, as is the case In most 
developed countries. 

Prince Hassan said: "While 
Jordan is working hard on 
developing Its international 
structure, it Is also active on 
the International level and is 
working hard towards achi- 
eving integration with neigh- 
bouring and friendly coun- 
tries and states of the 
south." 

Prince HaBsan called for 
healthy and constructive 
competition betwden resear- 
chers for awards which have 
been allocated by him for 
research on migration from 
rural to urban areas, scien- 
ces, geology, antiquities, 
sports and social activities. 

Prince HaBsan also sug- 
gested that a higher study 
scholarship be established at 
his own expense for excell- 
ing students at the university 
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and said that students affairs 
should be followed up on be- 
fore and after graduation. 
The Crown Prince also urged 
students to adopt an ap- 
proach of constructive dialo- 
gue in presenting and dis- 
cussing their problems. 

Speaking about job oppor- 
tunities for graduates. Prince 
Hassan said: "We sometimes 
suffer from unemployment 
which Is caused by some 

graduates declining to ac- 
cept employnient in certain 
sectors. Tms Is something 
which we* Should avoid and 
which Is not practised by de- 
dicated and faithful citi- 
zens.” 

Prince Hassan congratu- 
lated students on the esta- 
blishment of the new univ- 
ersity and wished them every 
success In achieving the 
aspirations of the Kingdom 
In the development and pro- 
gress and scientific achieve- 
ments. 

Prince Hassan also toured 
the various sections of the 
university and had lunch with 
students at the university's 
■ cafeteria. 
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His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan during theta 
dialogue 
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AGENT: LACOSTE SHOP 
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Hie Majesty King Hussein with Mr Rajiv Gandhi 

King and Queen return home 

• Their Majesties King Hussein and Queen Noor returned home 
last Tuesday after a nine-day visit to India. 

During the visit, the King held talks with Indian President Zail 
Singh and Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on the current 
Middle East situation with special focus on the Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict and the Gulf war. 

Aviation team returns 

• a delegation from the Civil Aviation Authority (CAA) has re- 
turned to Amman at the end of a visit to the Sultanate of Brunei 
where they helped to establish an airline lor the Sultanate. 

The delegation which went to Brunei at the beginning of 1986. 
has been successful In completing its mission and organizing 
training courses to employees. 

Egyptian ambassador defends moves 

• Egyptian Ambassador to Jordan lhab Wahbeh last Monday 
defended his country’s Camp David peace Treaty with Israel. He 
urged Arab countries to emulate Cairo and adopt a cohesive 
peace strategy aimed at beginning negotiations with the Jewish 
state. 

Responding to questions after delivering a lecture organized 
by the Petra Lions Club, the ambassador said that Egypt was 
committed to a peace strategy that seizes opportunities made 
available by Internal Israeli conditions and international support. 
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Omani-Jordanian 
co-operation in agric 


AMMAN (Star) — Omani Minister ( 
of Agriculture and Fish. Mr Abdul 
Hafeth Bln Rajab. stated that Jor- 
dan is considered as one of the 
main markets for Omani frozen 
fish. He said that he expects an 
increase in the volume of trade 
between Jordan and the Sultanate 
during Ihe coming years. 

Mr Bin Rajab added in an inter- 
view with the daily Ad-Dustour 
newspaper that the Kingdom 
started Importing Omani fish in 
1979. The amount of fish sent to 
Jordan, the Minister pointed out. 
has substantially increased in 
1980 upon the establishment of 
the National Omani Fish Company. 
He figured out that the total ship- 
ments exported to the Kingdom in 
1984 have amounted to 2600 ton- 
nes which gradually fell back to 
185 tonnes in 1986. 

The minister added that the rea- 
son for the drop was that in 1985 
the Jordanian Ministry of Supply, 
which was solely responsible for 
the import and distribution of 
Omani fish, decided to hand over 
the operation to the private sector. 
The consequence was a drop 
in Omani fish export to Jordan. 

As regards agricultural co- 
operation between the two sister 
countries, Mr Bin Rajab said that 
this co-operation includes various 
aspects like the exchange of vi- 
sits. technical expertise, training 
and others. He pointed out that 
the Sultanate has offered Aqaba 
city a gift of 1000 palm seedlings 
as a contribution to the palm for- 


est project there. 

On the projects of the Omani 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fish, 
the Minister pointed out that agri- 
cultural, animal, and lish research 
stations have been established 
throughout the Sultanate aiming al 
improving the quality and quantity 
of produce. It Is also aimed at 
adopting and applying modern 
techniques and assisting the far- 
mers to become used to good 
standards. He added that the min- 
istry throws more focus on the 
production of dates and that there 
are not less than eight million palm 
trees which yield high quality 
dates. It also concentrates on the 
lemon trees whose produce Is ex- 
ported to Iraq and the Gulf Slates. 

He also expressed Oman's will- 
ingness to Import agricultural pro- 
ducts which come from the West 



Mr Bin Rajab 

Bank and Gaza Strip. He dis- 
closed lhat so far, the Sultanate 
imports part of its agricultural 
needs from Holland and Australia. 


Focus on women 


THE AMERICAN Centre will hold a 
panel discussion of women's iss- 
ues on Sunday. 19 October from 
4:30 pm in the Centre s audito- 
rium. 

The following women have been 
invited to participate in the discus- 
sion: Mrs Haifa El Bashir. Pre- 
sident, and Mrs Eida Mutlaq, Pre- 
sident. Irbid Branch, the General 
Federation of Jordanian Women: 
who were participants in USiA 
multiregional projects during tne 
past year, Ms. Susan Joekes 
Research Triangle Institute (RTl), 


North Carolina and Ms Ellen Fried. 
International Centre for Research 
on Women, Washington D.C. 

Ms. Joekes has been named 
Project Director of GRAND, the 
Agency lor International Develop- 
ment's newly established Gen- 
der Resource Awareness in 
National Development project. Ms 
Joekes and Ms Fried will be visit- 
ing Jordan to collect data on gen- 
der differences in connection with 
this project and are looking for- 
ward to meeting women leaders in 
Jordan. 
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big sale 

25% OFF 

ON ALL ITEMS 

Handmade gifts and 
ornaments 
Also 


— olive wood teddy bears 

— copper embroidery 

— mother of pearl 
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— silver copper planters 

And many other unique gifts and ornaments 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Sale valid until 

Nov. 10. 
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Cage culture — reduces the uncertainty of supply In fish, farming 


Poor fishing communities, rich 
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Development in fishing could enhance rural developman 

s, rich harvest 


Arab Fish Company fish farm In the Jordan Valley 


Fish Company takes prize 


IN A WORLD where over half a 
billion people do not have 
enough to eat, where popula- 
tion growth and generations of 
agricultural use and abuse 
have created critical pressures 
on fertile land, the earth's 
water resources, especially the 
sea, appear to offer a vast, al- 
most limitless source of food 
and livelihood. In fact, they 
supply about one quarter of 
the world's supply of animal 
protein. 

But like the land, the waters of 
the earth have their limits. They 
yield their harvest over time only 
to those who respect their "laws" 
and possess the proper skills and 
technology. 

At least 25 per cent of the world 
catch of fish, and over 40 per cent 
of that used for human consump- 
tion, comes front fishermen en- 
gaged In artisanal or small-scale 
fisheries. They represent 90 per 
cent of the fishing population In 
Africa, only slightly less In Asia 
and at least one-third in Latin Am- 
erica. 

The fishermen, together with 
their families and those involved In 
processing and distribution, con- 


By Pam Dougherty 
Special to The Star 


stiiute a population of over 100 
million. They supply five-sixths of 
the food fish in Africa, two-lhirds 
in Asia and over one-quarter in 
Latin America. Yet the vast major- 
ity of these people live a precari- 
ous existence at best; poverty and 
privation rule their lives. 

To focus attention on the hard 
and often dangerous world of the 
small-scale fisheries, their vital 
contribution to food supplies, and 
the need to improve life In the fish- 
ing communities, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) has chosen 
Fishermen and Fishing Communi- 
ties as a major theme for World 
Food Day 1086. On October 16, 
World Food Day will be celebrated 


their technology, the fishermen 
are usually restricted to nearby 
fishing grounds. Often they must 
compete with fishermen from 
other villages or more powerful 
long-range fishing boats. Further- 
more, the resources on which 
these fisheries depend are vulner- 
able to pollution. 

Small-scale fisheries frequently 
face acute shortages of local and 
imported materials as well as 
chronic lack of money to buy 
equipment. Even where loans are 
available, fishermen tend to be 
considered poor risks. 

As much as 50 per cent of their 
catch can be tost wastage and 
spoilage because of the lack of 
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in more than 150 countries. 

The fisherman and his family 
have long been among the most 
neglected and vulnerable of the 
rural poor; Generally they live in 
remote village with few if any so- 
cial services .and subject, to 
floods, tidal waves and devas- 


malns of the catch is difficult to 
sell because of difficulties in se- 
curing access to markets. 

Previously neglected small- 
scale fisheries have come to the 
fore In national and International 


harvested with simple gear and 
small boats. 

By their nature, small-scale fi- 
■sheries do not normally require 
massive capital outlays. They are 
also far less demanding in terms 
of commercial energy lhan 
large-scale operations. But, per- 
haps most important of all. deve- 
lopment of small-scale fisheries 
has a clear and lasting eifecl on 
those most In need of food nnd 
employment. 

FAO's aim is not simply to In- 
crease Ihe total catch of fish, but 
to increase supplies available to 
the poor and to Improve living con- 
ditions within the fishing communi- 
ties. These goals can best bo 
achieved by programmes which 
combine technological improveme- 
nts and community development, 
Involving the people themselves in 
both their planning and implemen- 
tation. 

Helping people help themselves 


training in nutrition and Ihe us- JORDAN'S PRIZE winner In the 
neglected species of fish alt category of fish farming on the 
increase efficiency and itpc occasion of World Food Day 1086, 
the diet. Losses from wastajai, is the Arab Fish Company. It has 
spoilage, which in soma r« 1 been singled out for its success in 
amount to over 40 per cenloft breeding a hybrid Tilapla suited to 
catch, can be significant 1 Jordanian conditions, 
duced by modifying six 
processing and distribution fe 
niques. 
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processing and distribution t The company was established 
nioues ' • in 19B3 as a private shareholding 

_ . . . . . W<1 ’ one by the Pension Fund, the So- 

Programmes which tawiiw : cia | Security Corporation and the 
count the entire sequence t j ordanian Economic and Social 
catch to consumer contribute organization for Retired Ser- 
sustainod economy by flense v icemen (JESORS). In October 
employment and income lou • ■ -jgas, the company's farm In the 
women and men. Men do mos j ordan valley was producing five 
the fishing, but women are? t on nes of Red Tllapia per month, 
era lly involved in making nd»[ \2 months later, production is up 
processing and marketing j 0 B j X t onnes p 0r month and the 

catch. Such programmes can/- company is now aiming to pro- 

encourage the community c* .duce 17 tonnes per month within 
iopment necessary to Iraw.: "the next four months. But its ex- 
the basic quality of life. : .periences show some of the prob- 
Experlence has shown L lams that fish farmers in Jordan 
development programme* have to contend with, 
most effective in the kg* '. 
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i««« In »1 y IIVQ ,n fore In national and International People help themselves when they involve the pej^;. !n lts 0arly dayB> the farm 
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From Hunt ing to Farm i n g 
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FISH FARMING, one activity 
started by the women bl Jukfal- 
Shamirpur, Is an Important dimen- 
sion of FAO's ,new fishery 
strategy.. Aquaculture has become 


18 to. 22 per cent easily digested 
protein as: well as. essential amino 
acids that the human body cannot 
.manufacture. Fish is good food In . 
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. Aquaculture does.. not recess- Any widespread use 'of fish In niunlty level. ' 
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Waste not, want not 

Every year, more than 4 million 
Qnnes of fresh and cured fish are 
)st through spoilage, Insect Infea- . 



from Europe were enjoying lavish 
meals at their expense and they 
had to install a system of pipes 
and strings to discourage them. 

The fish farm draws Its water 
supply from the Jordan River and 
other problems came from an ex- 
cess of river mud which caused 
problems in the system. 


But the most serious problem in 
recent months has been the heavy 
use of insecticides by the Israelis 
trying to clear mosquitoes and 
other insects from the Jordan 
River. The company estimates 
that it lost 300,000 fry. a quarter 
of its stock, due to insecticide poi- 
soning. It is now digging artesian 
wells well away from the river to 
ensure the farm of a regular 
supply of pure water. 

Despite its early difficulties, the 
fish farm is now well established. 
The company has managed to re- 
duce the price of its fish from JD 
2.5 per kilo to JD 1.5 and It ie sell- 
ing all its production. (Arab Fish 
Company production is available 
from JESORS own shops in Am- 
man at the Sixth Circle. Marka and 
Bayader Wadi Seer, at Jubeiha. Ir- 
bld, Salt, Zarqa. Mafraq and 
Aqaba and through a number oi 
supermarkets.) 

Following on Its experience in 
the Jordan Valley, JESORS is now 
planning a separate project at Ain 
Zara, near the Dead Sea. The new 
Farm will avoid the need, and ex- 
pense. of pumping equipment by 
using the spring water at Ain Zara 
in a gravity based raceway sys- 
tem. The springs also offer the ad- 
vantage of a steady 26-33 degree 
temperature. 

JESORS plans to produce 250 
tonnes of fish In the first year and 
400 tonnes per year from the sec- 
ond year. Production will be 80 per 
cent red Tilapla. 15 per cent Carp 
and five per cent Catfish. The farm 
will be on 30 dunums of land 
based from the Royal Society for 
fhe Conservation of Nature and 
work on the project Is due to begin 
in November. It will run the farm 


The Award Winners 
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j pther award winners on the occa- 
‘,8ion of World Food Day, 1986 
were — Mosa , Al Ahmad At 
..Hassan of Ajioun for work carried 
'■out uhder the Highland Develop- 
;trient Programme. • 

^Abdul Hamid Hashlamone for 
"apple growing. 

"Tahseen Kreldly of Zarqa for 
r;';::good poultry rearing. In. accor- 

as a method ot preservation | ^ with tfca reoutattons 

■ ^ ' ! 2 mar Habbashneh of Kerak, 

feed the hungiy art ; Sal ®l Znllad Attallah of Mafraq 
poor help themselves v|. ■■ 1 — - i ■■ — 

been more pressing-. -.-I;;, . . Q r ; i. • • /- Iff 
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and Haesan Abou Sldou of the 
Jordan Valley for expanded pro- 
duction of eggplant, onion and 
garlic In accordance with the Min- 
istry of Agricultural cropping pat- 
tern^. 

The Union of Merchants and 
Owners of Shops for the sale of 
Agricultural Products lor their 
work in promoting exports. 

They will receive their awards at 
a ceremony at the TycheJfotel.in 
Amman on Thursday 16 October. 


Jordan pursues 
a fishier future 


British gift to children 

AMMAN (Star) The British ^“^wr.Af’ 1 ' 18 ' 181 ' *” Ca 
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happier, fuller ;llfd»;- ; 


■■ AMMAN (Star) — The British 
jjT-J Ambassador to jprdan, Mr 
John Coles, accompanied by 
(: •. Mrs poles, visited Madaba on 
K'ws-1 ^October: to present on be- 
f . ha« of the British Goyern- 
ment a gift df:, playground 
equipment to; the kindergar- 
; tan run by/: the : Young 


tlon (YWCA). ' 

Following 1 a tour of the 
school premises , con " 
ducted by the headmistress, 
Mrs Shamla Jumal’an, the 
Ambassador watched; the 
children, playing on . the new 
equipment. 


with assistance from technicians 
from Singapore and the Phllliplnes. 

The organization would also like 
to establish a project in Aqaba us- 
ing a floating cage system. It al- 
ready has permission from the 
Marine Sciences Station and the 
Aqaba Regional Authority to go 
ahead with a scheme and is look- 
ing for a partner for the venture. 
Shrimp, sea bream and sea bass 
could all be farmed this way. 

Although JESORS has shared in 
the award for fish farming for this 
year's World Food Day, fish farm- 
ing is just one oi the food produc- 
ing activities in which it is involved. 

It is also owner of Jordan's larg- 
est dairy farm with 600 cows with 
current production of four tonnes 
of milk per day and plans to ex- 
pand to eight tonnes per day. A 
processing plant is now under 
construction at the dairy and 
JESORS will produce UHT milk 
from Its own milk and yoghurt and j 
labaneh from 16 tonnes of milk ] 
per day to be purchased from j 
other farmers. 

Production should also begin by 
November at the Protein Foods 
Jordan plant at Sahab which is 
owned by JESORS with the Am- 
erican Protein Foods. The plant 
will have a slaughter house cap- 
able of handling 8,000 birds per 
day and they will process old layer 
hens into a range of products. By- 
products from the processing will 
be converted info fish and poultry 
feed. JESORS is already operat- 
ing a small temporary slaughte- 
rhouse to provide chicken for the 
market and has been experiment- 
1 ing with limiting the fish and meat 
1 component in Its concentrates In 
1 order to improve the flavour of the 
' chickens. Its poultry layer farm, 
north of Amman, now produces 
13-14 million eggs per year. 

> The organization’s other agrlcul- 
, tural activities includB bee- 
i keeping — it produced 3.5 t° n hes 
_ of honey from its beehives in the 
„ Jordan Valley in the spring, 1986 
season and hopes to expand pro- 
duction to seven tonnes next sea- 
d son. JESORS has now introduced 
>f a good Italian bee variety and has 
ir furnished local farmers and the 
Ministry of Social Development 
t with 550 hives as part of an effort 
« to help small farmers diversify 
in their production and boost their in- 
comes. 

“ it is now moving Into a new area 
with the 'establishment of the 
International Agricultural Com- 
pany, in partnership with pnvate 
sector interests which plahs to 
produoe wheat; . and barley , on 
21' ODD dunums of land at Mudaw- 
w afe. The company will also lease 
. part of the Ministry ol Agriculture 
experimental station at Qaa Dlsi 
; for potato and onion seed prpduc- 
: tion and ewe and lamb fattening. 


By Pam Dougherty 
Special to The Star 

AVERAGE ANNUAL per ca- 
pita fish consumption in 
South Yemen is 22 kilogram- 
mes, worldwide It ts 13 kilos 
but in Jordan It is only 2.5 
kilo and of the 6,000 tonnes 
of fish consumed here an- 
nually, only about 100 ton- 
nes is produced locally. 

The figures show that at 
present, Jordan Is clearly a 
small fry as both a fish pro- 
ducer and consumer but the 
Ministry of Agriculture hopes 
to see production expand to 
as much 1000 tonnes per 
annum during the next five- 
year plan. It has signed 
agreements with the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) on fisher- 
ies development. 

Dr Muhammad Abbadl, 
head of the Ministry Agricul- 
ture's Fisheries Department, 
says that commercial fish 
farming In Jordan Is only 
about ten years old and most 
people are still afraid to try it 
because they lack exper- 
ience. He says Jordan does 
not have the ideal conditions 
for the development of fish 
farming, which needs both a 
suitable land area and good, 
plentiful supply of water, but 
there are good possibilities 
for expanded production. 

Jordan's biggest fish farm- 
ing project at present is that 
of the Arab Fish Co (see Arab 
Fish Company takes the 
prize, p 5) which is now pro- 
ducing around 84 tonnes of 
Tilapla per year. Another Jor- 
dan Valley farm produces 
five tonnes per year, around 
25 tonnes Is taken from the 
Jordan River and a number 
of dams and projects at Jer- 
ash and Azraq are now under 
development. 

Dr Abbadl identifies two 
approaches to fish farming 
— Extensive, which alma for 
1 kilo fish per square meter 
and requires relatively infre- 
quent water changes. He es- 
timates that a farmer would 
need around JD 5,000 tor 
the cost of excavations, 
pumps, motor etc to esta- 
blish a small extensive 


project. Intensive, and this 
means around 50-100 kilo 
per square metre and 
enough water for 2-3 chan- 
ges per day or an aeration 
system to maintain the oxy- 
gen supply. Some Japanese 
farms produce as much as 
125 kilos of carp In one 
square metre but at this rate 
a 40 metre pond wilt use one 
cubic metre of water per sec- 
ond. 

Dr Abbadi sees the beet 
prospects for expansion In 
the use of dame and the sea 
at Aqaba for cage culture as 
the water supply la then gua- 
ranteed and the fish farming 
will not be competing with 
agriculture for a scarce re- 
source. 

He also sees good pro- 
spects in the Water Authority 
of Jordan (WAJ) plans to uti- 
lize the ponds at the Khirbet 
Es Samra wastewater treat- 
ment plant lor fish farming. 
The fish will have the benefit 
of water supply rich In nu- 
trients and In turn will eat 
the mosquito larvae and 
small plants In the water and 
contribute to keeping the 
water In good condition. 
Work on the project Is still at 
a preliminary stage with the 
Royal Scientific Society now 
analysing the water for its 
suitability. 

As a food source, fish has 
many good qualities. It 1 b 
high In food value, including 
essential amino acids which 
make it easy to digest and, 
although some fish have 
high fat content, Tilapla, the 
most popular variety in Jor- 
dan, has a low fat content. 
For this reason, the Ministry 
of Agriculture Is happy to en- 
courage farming ventures 
which will add to local pro- 
duction and help to bring 
prices down. Members of the 
public are welcome to con- 
sult the fisheries department 
for advice on the technical 
and economic aspects of es- 
tablishing a fish farm but Dr 
Abbadl warns that they must 
be realistic — successful 
fish farm requires good stock 
and properly trained techni- 
cians and careful man- 
i agement. 



At the fish market: FAO alms to Increase supplies avail- 
able to the poor - 
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middle east _ 

Conference examines 
‘Palestine and Justice’ 


By Muna Hamzeh 

Star Washington Correspondent t 

/ 

THE ANNUAL conference of the t 
Palestine Human Rights Campaign r 
convened at the Hotel Continental r 
in Chicago 20 September under i 
the banner. “Palestine and Jus- t 
tice. The Next Phase." t 

Attended by almost two hundred r 
people, the conference failed to f 
attract not only the attention of 1 
the American media, but the Arab i 
media as well. Altogether, one Am- J 
erlcan reporter and four Arab re- 1 
porters were present and the gen- 1 
eral prevailing mood was that of 
cynicism and frustration. ( 

The outlooks presented by i 
many of the conference's speak- i 
ers were noticeably grim and for i 
rather obvious reasons. Faith in 
Israel's willingness to reach a 
peaceful settlement with the . 
Arabs is on a steady and sharp 
decline. The United States, under 
the Reagan Administration, is be- 
lieved to be exercising a militant 
policy in the region, consistently 
ignoring Arab demands for even- 
handed ness while going overboard 
in maintaining an intimate relation- 
ship with Israel. 

Furthermore, the Zionist lobby In 
the US appears to be dictating 
American foreign policy in the Mid- 
dle East and has become more 
potent and powerful than ever be- 
fore. In contrast, Arab-Amerlcan 
organizations have been trailing 
far behind, unorganized and still 
unable to gain the clout and sup- 
port necessary to influence Ameri- 
can public opinion. 

In addition to the prevailing 
mood of cynicism, the presence of 
security personnel at the confer- 
ence did little to uplift the spirits of 
those In attendance. For the 
presence of security personnel, 
hired by the PHRC especially tor 
the event, was s clear reminder 
that Arab Americans have entered 
a new era. 

Fear of an attack against them 
has become a big concern for both 
Arab American groups and individ- 
, uals. A fear highlighted by last 
year's murder of Alex Odeh and 
, Inis year's murder of two pro- 
minent Islamic scholars, Drs Ismail 
■ ' and Lamia ai-Faruql. ■ 

; Hijackings and bombings carried 
• out by Arab groupB in Europe and 
the Middle East — especially the 
highly publicized TWA and Achilla 
Laura hijackings In 1986 — have : 

; undoubtedly made the Arab Ameri- 
can community more vulnerable, 
isolated and threatened than ever 
before. H Is a community facing 
immense -hostility and antagonism 
' qnd In 1986 atone, Arab American 
organizations, leaders and Endiyld- 
uals have reported thirty-two -in*. 

■ ; cWenfs . ’.of; harassment,! bomb!; 
*: ; threats aindj In: some cases, acts 1 
„ pf Vioten’ce against them. Maiiy 
1 ! ; rumors ■ Incidents have gone unfe- 
1 ■ ;pqrte<L by vicWniB who fear rep- 

ercussions .^gainst themselves or 
s thptr families. 

' ■ Although no arrests have- yet 
1 been made and : no sufficient 
. . evidence' haB bean yet -found,' it is 
>■.;?.* BuspecfodJhat ddWfsh extremist 
■' i .groups.' the Jewish Defence Lea-: 
■•v'>i'.'9ue (JDL> and theJewlah Defence 
*1' vpraanlzatiQp (JDQ), are rpBfcibh- 
. for > IhRse , abtkShsr Both' 

! group'd' “have released; over 'the' 
u yeide, several "hl^BstsV; targeting 
' • :^;,P^anIzatlohS' apd -indlvIduaKiln* 
-• ;• ^cludlngAr^b ‘American fl 

jih -liet dedlares7'-:'4ese 

-i^arioui Groups 


The Village Voice of New York, 
talked openly about "silencing' an 
Arab-American professor. "I think 
the man Is a monster, and that 
means anything goes," he told the 
newspaper. There are several 
Arab-Amerlcan professors that 
the Jewish extremist could have 
been refering to. However, It is 
rather interesting that on 27 May, 
exactly three weeks after the 
interview was published. Dr Ismail 
Al-Faruql. an Arab-American 
professor, and his wife were bru- 
tally stabbed to death by a yet 
unknown assailant. 

In view of all this, one can 
understand why the PHRC felt 
compelled to hire a security firm to 
protect Its conference. But never- 
theless, it was quite disturbing to 
see security personnel, two of 
them former FBI agents, outside 
all the meeting rooms where the 
conference was being held. Dis- 
turbing because it is hard to be- 
lieve that such is today's reality in 


in an attempt to assassinate a 
foreign leader and to kill and muti- 
late scores of human beings 
sleeping innocently In their homes 
thousands of miles and many days 
from any claimed act of provoca- 
tion. of which they probably were 
never aware, then Ronald Reagan 
must be impeached and tried for 
high crimes and misdemeanors." 

Mr Clark believes that unex- 
pected raid terrorized many Liby- 
ans because "they had not exper- 
ienced anything like it since World 
War II. Their shock, grief and an- 
ger are profound." he reported. 
Furthermore, many older people 
were "stunned" that the United 
States would bomb them. “Many 
young people told ms they hate 
America because of the bombing," 
he added. "A boy of six who saw 
his father die in his home said he 
would kill Reagan when ha grew 
up." 

With all the death and destruc- 
tion that the raid caused, Pre- 




Mr Ramsey Clark 

the United States of America, the 
land of free assembly and free ex- 
pression. 

With these dour realities In 
mind, a few of America's most ar- 
ticulate speakers on the Middle 
East delivered strong and somber 
analysis of the current situation. 
And some outlined the course of 
action they believe is necessary to 
follow in order to gain peace and 
Justice, not only for the Pales- 
tinians -but for the region as a 
whole. 

The key speaker at the PHRC 
Conference was Mr Ramsey Clark, 
former US. Attorney General under. 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson; 
A. noted human rights activist. Mr 
Clark stirred a controversy when 
he visited Libya iin June, and pu- 
blicly condemned the US raid 
against Tripoli and . Benghazi as a 
"barbaric act" and a '-dellant vio- 
lation of International law." - V 

He has ■ called.; for the ' impea- ■ 
...bhement of President, Reagan for 
; lhe illegal US. bombing In April, 
While In Libya, Mr Clark met with 
iWuammar Qadhafl, visited hospi- 
tals to ses victims of the raid and 
was Iritervlewedcfn Libyan televi- 
sion. ■' ■;••• ;• „ 

Clark, the :son of. former Su- 
preme. ■ Court Justice, Thdfhas 
i Clark, was- In -the- forefront t of the 
oMt rights Mtfolh th ' ' 
“helped draft; the Vptlf 
h. . In ; 1966. He becafoei 
; eral In 1987; and was 
, ; eral In the Kennedy 
. years. :. He ^es' th 
.. another .cdntftftjetsy I 
he visited-: Kah6l*a 
. ; international Itfoutry 
■the, U$. Wa9 .bdmbfni 
targefsfo.Nqftfr Viet 


Continued from page 6 


Furthermore, Dr Abu-Lughod 
believes that the "Increasing eco- 
nomic dependency" of the Arab 
world on the United States, has 
made it inevitable for the Arabs to 
"address themselves to Wash- 
ington." The solution as he sees it 
Is that imperialism and colonial 
settler states can be defeated if 
the Arabs and the Palestinians 
"devise the appropriate strategy, 
i have the right vision, project them- 
selves decently, and accept that 
success will come" but that It re- 

Baseless Conclusions! ,han 

A NUMBER of Arab analysis who innko n living by explaining^ An equally articulate op 1 
situation in the Arab world by refering to outside develops speaker at the £ . 

hnd one reason for despair and another for hope this past we* : prafaful Triangle: Is- 

Their reason for despair was the rise to power In Israel ottfe! ^ei, the US and the Palestinians," 
ultra -radical Yilzhnk Shamir, and the stepping down of fW pr Chomsky always attracts large 
whom they view as moderate. audiences. He is a dynamic ana- 

But il this power swap in Israel was reason for despair amm lYSf of US policy .'J? ' nn?nst TjS 

Arab analysts, they hnd another reason for hope during tha f long-tirre act n 9 . 

week. AH they had to do to get some encouragement was toy foreign^ intervent on- , P 
glued to their TV sets and watch the meeting of the two gianlsr.- £ ability of mb<- 

Reykjavik. Iceland. They were betting on some sort of agr^l he ha3 ^?^ 
ment between Reagan and Gorbachev on certain steps torn-. ,n 9 serious p nr Chomsky 

tore peace and to redress grievances in this troubled region . ^ues that the maibr threat to the 

Neither optimism nor pessimism can be Justified. And we®;, ys In the Middle East has not 
safely affirm that as long as these analysts continue looking been external or international but 
ward and abroad for the solution of Arab problems, they mH indigenous, "it has been the 
be looking in the wrong direction, and seeking answers to qua- ' threat," he says, "that nationalist 
tions that can only be answered by the Arab people. movements might have different 

l am not suggesting, however, that we Isolate ourselves for TeMuraes° — h or rathe^our 

the world around us and bury our heads In the sand. Quite w- t ' ' resources __ which happen 
opposite: I am saying we should keep abreast with devefeq- ' accid0nt be located In their 
ments as they unfold all over the world. Tha world Is getfoj. ' n { ri0S 
more and more Interdependent, and what happens In one region . ' ... 

definitely affects the situation in other parts of the world. Indeed, Dr 


bombing of Syria packaged to the 
West as defence against inter- 
national terrorism. That is the na- 
tural approach and I do not doubt 
for a minute that those are what 
the plans are." 

A third and equally persuasive 
speaker was Dr Iqbal Ahmad, Sen- 
ior Fellow at the Transnational In- 
stitute of the Institute of Policy 
Studies and Director of its Third 
World and Special Studies Pro- 
jects. Born in Pakistan, Dr Ahmad 
writes frequently about Third 
World affairs. His speech was an 
articulate criticism of the PLO and 
its leadership. 

However, before pointing out 
the PLO's failings Dr Ahmad first 
outlined its achievements. "Almost 
single-handedly,” he said, "the 
PLO after 1967 remobilized tha 
national consciousness of the 
Palestinian people.” It succeeded 
in “putting the question of Pales- 
tine on the international agenda" 
and obtained for the Palestinians 
“a world wide hearing." In addi- 
tion. the PLO provided and contin- 
ues to provide "desperately 
needed support” to the "most bel- 
eaguered Palestinians" — those 
in Lebanon, the West Bank and 
Gaza. Finally, Dr Ahmad thinks 
that a rare achievement of the 
PLO and especially Fatah has 
been "allowing plurai9m to exist in 
the Palestinian movement and 
avoiding fratricide under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

in retrospect, Dr Ahmad thinks 
that as a liberation movement, the 


middle east 

Arab nationalism in the Gulf 


Continued from page 24 

and active elements continue to 
regard the parliamentary regime 
as the only legitimate form of rep- 
resentative government. The one 
party-system has never proved vi- 
able. 


The feudal rulers failed. But the 
popular movements headed mainly 
by the intelligentsia did not suc- 
ceed either. It is under these cir- 
cumstances that the army has fre- 
quently taken over power as the 
last defence against political anar- 
chy. The army has been the last 
institution which continues to 
function when others have broken 
down. 

The causes of the weakness 
which undermined Arab national- 
ism are manifold. One of the Im- 
portant factors is undoubtedly the 
absence of the spirit of self-critic- 
ism and responsibility which has 
always been the indispensable 
corrective to national excess. The 
admission of mistakes and faults 
has frequently been considered as 
a transgression bordering on trea- 
son, and those bringing such 
shortcomings to light were but 
voices calling in the wilderness. 

Arabs have argued that if any- 
thing was indeed wrong with them, 


There is a tendency in the Arab 
World to think that but for British 
and French acts of salf-interest 


emotion, political unily in today's 
nation slate is a product of mod- 
ern education, good communica- 


such as the Sykes-PIcot Agreeme- tjonand frorn^ unwar- 


that as a itoerauon movemem. mu th f - , t of Wes _ 

PLO has had unique difficulties. aaar . 


Dr Iqbal Ahmad 

sldent Reagan, however, “seems 
proud of what he ordered and of 
the “heroes" who carried it out. 

His one-liners are vintage Holly- 
wood: "We didn't aim to kill any- 
body." He should tell that to a 
Judge,” Mr Clark concluded. 

Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant presentations given at the 
PHRC conference was that by Dr 
Ibrahim Abu-Lughod. A member of 
the Palestine National Council and 
Chairperson of the Political 
Science Department at Northwes- 
tern. University, Dr Abu-Lughod 
made it quite clear that a solution • 
to the Palestinian problem fs feas- 
ible and workable only If a long- 
range strategy Is Implemented. A 
strategy that, he believes, can 
come.' about only when the Arabs 
abandon the: notion that military 
parity with Israel will result In milit- 
ary victory. ?i don't believe that by - 
ConVentlqnal military: means either 
Israel or the Arab stales oan ef- 
fect a decisive military' Victory, Dr 
Abu-LughPd said. '-"if we accept 
that Israel Has rjo military option 
against -.the Palestinian • •people, 
then It lS possible. for the Pales- 
tinians to devise 1 a strategy; a 
programme that Is authentic” : 

Bqt . such a strategy cannot re- 
sult - In pofltiofiL. vjdtory. Dr. Abu-. ; 
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sector and its industrial centre. 
Should this happen, Dr Chomsky 
predicts that Israel would be 
something like the European city 
of Luxembourg, "an advanced In- 
dustrial country which would be 
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definitely affects the situation in other parts of the world. Indeed, Dr Chomsky has noil I u- 

. siona about what the American in- 

But keeping up with world development and understand-. tention8 in t he Middle East are. 
their implications on the Inter-Arab situation Is not the saraai y n fted States is opposed to 

being obsessed with these outer occurances to tha extent; po im ca | settlement and always 
forgetting that the real key to our problems lies in our ownuwj: has been because,” he told his st- 
and in establishing a unified Arab stand to confront the mwi. tentlve audience, “a political set- 
problems that bedevil us. ' dement would lead to Israel being 

If we are looking for signs of discouragement and desperalir Integrated into 
then this Arab tendency to watch oul for outside developtwi' .technologicajly most ad „ 
and forget about the roots of Arab paralysis within the Arabso- sector and ^sindustr ■ 

dely, is in Itself n grave sign for pessimisn, 

We cannot hope to affect any change for the belter in w something like the European city 
present Arab situation by expecting either Peres, Reagan®.. of Luxembourg, "an advanced In- 
Gortiachev to offer us any solution to our own Ills. .dustrial country which would be 

The power swap In Israel Is not likely to produce any 
change In the Zlonial slate s attitude towards peace and Info;. 

racist treatment of Aral* undar Zionist occupation. ■; ■*£££ g^Chcmsky n^uea 

Tha change Is going to bo a superficial one only, a change • f ur j hBr j hat th0 united States is 
style rather than substance. Neither Shamir nor not interested in creating a Lux- 

ale from the pre-planned Israeli strategy and the aggresswaw, . embourg In the Middle East, tn- 
panslonlst Zionist ideology lhal governs llfo In Israel. . '(Instead, he thinks that what the US 

It is Indeed amazing that some Arab analysts w^Mr,.^ eed8 ls a s P arta - 
nalvo as to lament the loss of Pores nnd to curse their “Therefore." Dr Chomsky adds, 

for having lo deal with Shamir. Hava those people -t"what American polioy is designed 

the Arabs In Palestine have boon subjected to the mallr88(^ ... n 0 do, is lo ensure that military 
of Zionist occupation for lha past forty yoara, nnd confrontation in the Middle East 

not make any difforonco whether Iho people in power beKw;-..- persists because as long as it 
the Labour Party or (lie Likud coalition? ; •', , Joes, Israel will be a Sparta. It will 

We Just have lo remember In this Instant that highly ^StSlS^and vril^essen- 

Bank was occupied In 1067, tha Labour Party was ^ SonSmv i win be 

t«ri fi riT n .T i ,n l8 i ae1, ° nd 'i n i 1 9 feopS 8 uM! ■•‘'’ entirely dependent on the United 

vaded the Ukud was In power. In fact Ar ® b ' ^yrtfjvXStates for Its survival and it will be 
more during the period of labour control because this pany tf. j availab , e aa a mercenary 8ta te for 

for a longer period of lime In Israel. - Tt': .- whatever purposes the United 

. . There should be no reason for despair or depression ?® ta fos wants.” 

Peres left office, and there should be no agony owr £ ■ An equally dangerous prediction 


genuine or. constructive in that regard. He had P*® nxy nlM IM ^ between Israel and Syria is Immln- 
work towards the achievement of real peace in tne rea ^ U;ent. He presented the Israeli and 
he chose Instead to let hia two-year term elapse ' p American designs against Syria In 
up to the promises he made to those Israelis V w ,/7 ) Ja,l)iY.: ,;a lashion that makes his remarks 
was different, if Peres wanted to do something tor • . o ^eiy Important and noteworthy: 
could have utilized his time much more efficiently. . ■ • I !,•••» ‘The reasons {for the war) are 

itMnOfl rflISW Lj.- dsfinlu InhoHHaH tn tha nature nf 


The fact that the world carries a 
lot of guilt over the Holocaust 
makes it very difficult for the 
Palestinians to get a hearing be- 
cause, as Dr Ahmad put it "guilt 
does not always induce." In addi- 
tion, the temptations and limita- 
tions presented by the Arab 
nationalist ideology is a contradic- 
tion which has consistently ham- 
pered the PLO. Dr Ahmad explain- 
ed that Arab nationalism has been 
"structurally centred in the Arab 
state system from the very begin- 
ning." Yet ideally speaking, Arab 
nationalism has been "universalist 
in its ideas." Therefore he con- 
cludes that the result is a contra- 
diction between "the universalist 
ideals and the state-sectarian 
reality in the Arab nationalist tradi- 
tion." 

According to Dr Ahmad, one of 
the PLO's most unique difficulties 
is its deprivation from a territorial 
and demographic base. Over 
nearly three decades the PLO 
"has become so tuned to being a 
leadership in exile that even when 
an opportunity presented itself af- 
ter 1987, there has been a pat- 
tern of neglecting that territorial 
base that was finally available to 
It." 

After giving the PLO credit 
where credit Is due, Dr Ahmad 
outlined the organization's most 
serious fallings. Failings which, he 
believes, have resulted in "tha 
present impasse of its leader- 
ship." Perhaps the biggest and 
most serious criticism of the PLO 
is directed at Its failure to "ana- 
lyse and understand the streng- 
ths, weaknesses and the style of 
Its adversary." As a result, it has 
been unable to "develop an appro- 
i prlate strategy and tactics of 


tern Imperialism and Zionist aggr- 
ession. Never their own. But the 
real cause is the absence of a tra- 
dition of free speech and demo- 
cracy. 


nt, Arab unily would have bloss- i 
omed from 1919. It is profitless to i 
speculate about "what might have | 
bean," and there are many Arabs I 
today who are quite prepared lo 
be sceptical about this. Arab loyal- 
ties at the time were directed to- 
wards the tribe, district and town- 
shfo. In the Arabian peninsula. Ibn 
Saud and the Sharif of Mecca 
ware on bad terms. Farther north, 
minorities of all kinds — Druze, 
Christian communities. Kurds, and 
others — gave their allegiance to 
leading families of varying denomi- 
nations. Towns were nervous of 
Bedouin ascendancy, while the 
desert mistrusted the town. The 
cadre of Arab army officers from 
which an Arab Mustafa Kemal 
might spring was basically faulty. 

Ultimately it produced Nasser in 
the 1950’s who tried and failed to 
fulfil the role. As for the rest of the 
army coup leaders, from Husni 
Zaim of Syria to Abdul Karim 
Kassem of Iraq and beyond, 
proved, at least In terms of pan- 
Arab nationalities, to be no more 
than tin-pot mini Napoleons, wor- 
thy only of a Latin American Junta. 

In the light of experience, espe- 
cially in the 1960's and 1970's , it 
i seems logical to look at the prob- 
. lems of Arab unity in a completely 
. different perspective. However, 
strong these ties of culture and 


ranted outside interference. It is 
also a gift of time. None of these 
conditions applied in 1919; In con- 
junction, none were ever present 
in the 1960's and 1970' s. The 
1980's so far appear to repeat the 
same fate. 

Did Arab nationalism fall as a 
movement? The short answer is 
yes, if one looks at the state of 
the Arab World today. The other 
answer is no, if one appreciates 
that the regimes in power In the 
Arab World today are, roughly 
speaking, the product of either 
parties advocating the Ideals of 
Arab nationalism and unity man- 
ifested in many slogans, or tradi- 
tional tribal families inherited from 
the colonial era. 

Arab nationalism failed as a 
movement in convincing the Arab 
rulers that its ideals are worth try- 
ing and its goals are worth achiev- 
ing primarily because the rulers 
themselves were more concerned 
with the survival of their own re- 
gimes, than contributing to a 
grand national aim. The rulers 
were instrumental in engineering 
the defeat of the movement Itself. 
But the ruled kept under leach, 
still do aspire, especially in times 
of national humiliation and defeat 
as today, to the Ideals of Arab 
nationalism and unity, aa there Is 
nothing for them to lose. 
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5 On-the other hand, Arab observers who had ^ 

' when Gorbachev arid Reagan held their PrfPf ra * or L^#i l-hU^wanfs to mS Dr Ahmad believes that the Pales- 

meeting In. Reykjavik were unjustifiably op#nW^| - , i fc tha tinlan leadership has never been 

Middle Hasrcn^aprWl y -U persists, ^ { ^SSSSk 


VVfould make the ablution of the Middle Eastcrisls a ^te -io implement a "insistent. 

former the .I0M Stales or the Soviet Unlqn? "lionized P «jd vle^MesWan 

.. , .. Both Superpowers had their own set of P r oJle ma U-atates, to begin to approach It with programrne of pro 0. ,™* e 

which they wanted to discuss. Arms control, hurrwn rig ^ fe some military force. That would less ndaMno. Hi , eadar g hj p 
. .even Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union were m jj>| slniply B© too dangerous. As a re- watenthe sou re 
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Lessons of Reykjavik 

THE FAILURE of the two superpower leaders to reach an agreement on con- 
taining the arms race and the dismantling of nuclear missiles in Europe this 
week is Indeed a serious setback not only for the hopes and ambitions of the 
majority of Europeans on both sides ot the Iron Curtain, but to the proponents 
of peace all over the world. 

The Reykjavik summit could have been an important land mark and a historic 
milestone in the troubled history of superpower relations in addition to ending 
the incessant presence of nuclear nightmare. But, for Third World citizens, an 
agreement by the two giants to put an end to the frenzy of the arms race could 
have also signalled that Washington and Moscow may turn to other business 
matters, which need the attention of the two leaders. 

As we are always told by senior advisers and officials, regional issues such 
as the Palestinian question, the Iraq-lran war, Afghanistan and others are trivial 
matters when it comes to strategic issues like the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI) or "Star Wars", nuclear testings and the deployment of medium and long- 
range nuclear missiles like Pershing. Cruise and SS-20s. So long as the arms 
race continues to drain both countries' finances and energies and create global 
tensions as the balance of horror threatens to collapse, the issues of human 
rights, national aspirations and regional crises would occupy the back bench if 
not taken away off from the stove and kept away in the freezer. 

That is why we share the fears and worries of the peoples of Europe who see 
their cities and towns as possible targets and battlefields as tong as the two 
superpowers continue to stockpile their nuclear missiles close by. And that is 
why we shared in the frustration and disappointment of millions of people when 
the news of the failure of the Iceland summit reached us. By getting the two 
superpowers close to each other, we can hope that our problems will also be 
given the chance to be discussed and solved. Maybe if the United States and 
the Soviet Union reached an agreement on phasing out nuclear missiles in Eu- 
rope. we can bring their attention to Israel's own nuclear horror which it th- 
reatens to unleash against the peoples of the Middle East. 

We hope that the two leaders will find the middle ground everyone is looking 
for. We pray that the chance for an agreement will not be as elusive as we 
think. Everyone without exception, stands to lose if the dialogue Is disconti- 
nued. 

Sudan's turmoil 

stea was fsssasteisra 

ludw^ C ne a f *° thB slarvln9 P°P u,a «0n In the Juba province of souttwn 

Numerous efforts had been attempted in the past to get foqd to that war-tom 
region. The latest one was unfortunately thwarted by the callous shbotina down 
of an Air Sudan plane by the rebel forces. At the centre of the whole Sudanese 
f* n g 1 ? , V S the SPLA leader John Garang and central government leader El 
Mahdi. The southern leader who draws much of his support from ' the Dimkas 
h ? 6 proclaimed a lot of grievances against the central authorities. Garana - 
stands for complete autonomy for the south -with ? lot of political and economic 
■ reforms added. ■, v . 

But however genuFne the southern leader's views are wfc believe ho ha* 

wher . e '!!? whofe a,,air has turnad lntoobeL^a The fo^ 
m £ s k lnfi P ct I® instinct of self preservation. 1 Thug we wonHot- 

Whether there Is any logic In John Garang frustrating (he efftos to mTu?!' 
very people he professes to lead. We would also ■ llke id ' 

ar ® ehy.e^f fbct; . 

; j!j c ®S e ( ^k S 4 dan if °n* of despair. Unlike othei* Afrfean-bo’jjntfies located 
,a , !,ll J. de *s § ddan Presses vast arable and fertile S 
?ji^ tve ^ a J? rlC J jr \ ur ? 1 development. And, It Is not for nothing thaffi SS' 
ithe bread basket of the African. am W 0d il 


Blemishing Abourezk: syndrome 

Who is being served? i sfssgttsassg 

* * ■ ■ w ■ w ^ 1 1 " w w w " w w over ^ he R e y^javik summit has ended in 

- f u Q cAH„r. [ failure and one had to expect all sorts of 

To the Editor. reactions from those who stood to gain the 

, ... . . .. . . Kl most from the Reagan-Gorbachev meeting 

I AM writing to respond to the column of was t0 SUC ceed. 

Mark Bruzonaky published in The Jer- r — rWKM . ,, 

usalem Star 28 August attacking ADC and I put off the television set and went to 

its founder and current chairman, James shop. Strangely enough, the supermarket 

Abourezk owner was discussing the summit with one 

0 f his customers. He was cynical and 

First, of all the topics concerning Arab- doubtful of the true intentions of the two 

American affairs that Bruzonsky might have , eaders | n the first place. Star Wars, he told 

written about, one has to wonder why he h | s friend, was nothing more than a Holly- 

selected to launch a vicious attack on w0od p i 0 y, a fantasy and a lie. It Is used to 

Abourezk and attempt to undermine the frighten and drive the people of the world 

stature and credibility of a person who has ] n to submission and Into believing that an 

done so much for the Arab cause and orga- almost divine power was a bout to oversee 

nlzing Arab-Amerlcans. Indeed, coming in Bfl the running of their lives. Star wars was a 

the aftermath of a series of bombing at- Mi . fictional creation, but Its presence was to 

tacks directed against ADC (one of which — WSwf>i be made as realistic as possible. "When- 

killed its West Coast Regional Director, Alex James Abourezk ever we look at the sky," he said, "we 

Odeh), 1 can only conclude that the Innuen- • ’ should remember that a sophisticated arse- 

does and half truths in the Bruzonsky piece Board meeting held six times a year. nal of lazer cannons looms and hovers 

are one more attempt to weaken effective Bruznn^kv ram** »Hp nH hnminflmauv somewhere. With its advanced cameras and 

Arab-Amerlcan organizing. furthe^ bfcriS sensors it sees what you have In your shop- 

ADC has a record of which all Arab- independent of his Chairmanship of ADC.‘ JJJ bjjji vo^wh^^^^ 

Americans can be Justly proud. It has ini- have a book debate with the former sp*- V ° U W SPC y ° 

tiated a new programme for Arab Americans sperson of a major liberal American J ns. 13,0 aI nigni- 

— to build a mass-based membership orga- organization. Bruzonsky states that b/i The queue stood still. His friend nodded 

nlzation of Arab Americans that reaches out doing Abourezk is lending credibility toi! • and agreed. The Russians, he said, are in 
Into alt states and regions of the United Individual who has never been supponrve: this too. They and the Americans agreed to 
States. It has successfully mounted, through Palestinian rights. Does Bruzonsky, by. - ; divide the world between them a long time 
a structure of a staffed national and regio- plication, seek to denigrate Abourezk] ago. When they tell us that their meetings 
nal offices, a number of successful cam- commitment to those rights? . had failed, their only desire is to nurture the 

palgns relating to discrimination, stereotyp- T h« in nnpctinn i« n "dBhaie ' 9eeds of ,ear w,thin us 30 we can increase 

ing and political exclusion. While hundreds. Drin ?® on ,hp Middle S conflict betw^’ 0lir de P endence on ei,her - " The world - he 
indeed thousands of Arab-Americans from Kjrezk Lnd Hvman sSkbtofS continued, "is like a cake and two fat kids 
all walks of life have been Involved in this ^ a^kesman of flre fi S htin 9 on how to share It between 

P™? aaa i WJS!!*- A*™* ColfSee 0 AhoCret «*"•" 



Bruzonsky carries the ad hominemans, 
further by criticizing Abourezk's deciw : 
independent of his Chairmanship of ADC.‘ 
have a book debate with the former spot? 
sperson of a major liberal American Jn?. 


that was the glue that made this possible. strono nniitimi dkonmomants wi'h Bw '■ 

,h h e r ivea ,°! 533 

a 1 ba . ck 9™™J o' than one occasion in television debated 

a proven record of achievement. be(ore a | her fludienc0s Now Aboured-. 

Bruzonsky. in his article, very Interest- undertaking to carry the explication of . 


ingly skips over 


contributions of- point of view and his differences with Hot*: 


Abourezk when he was a senator, and how binder a step further — in a book form 


he courageously spoke up, without fear of 
the dire political consequences, on issues 


Over the past several years, Jewish leal 
ers in the United States have stated tfe 


&|X :z a „S^™„ b « A ^ eriCan , POPU - wan£d7o 

ABSCAM travelled ' n |lleraliv Zl hurm^^ri a ^ 0 r uSiaken fn S’ ^gard ftS. Sfljj. 
Ss TS a around XTn J 

Uyrcrnt k t o S b ri a ng^?rSSn chooaes ,0 8n ^ a h a political deba^i 


iy fuiivaiiurib 10 ufing muxj irom Doing just an one of thmw loflriRrq Bruzonaky jumps? L - - 

dea to being a reality. As Jim Zogby once ovlr Ahoumlk Aaa n ' we aBk why? In 4*‘: ^ve fled ethnic violence in Sri Lanka 

told me there s nobody else who can do it.' Bmzonsky^ lounds^ ilka the Sraell polite ‘! md ^emselves In a dilemma. Most left their 
There was a mishmash of attacks against who say they refuse lo talk to ttw PL*. 

Abourezk by Bruzonsky, some trivial and because It Is the enemy. Debates don Iff 
others, serious indeed. I select the two cur between people who agree wiw^i 
which l regard as the latter to comment on. another but between people with oifie« •: 

Bruzonsky writes: points of view. 

"There are also charges of total lack of I think the book project Is Important 
accountability when it comes to ADC's n ° secret to anyone. Including Bruzoj”, 
finances and complete, one-man, dicta- that the Zionist polnl of view has 


this too. They and the Americans agreed to 
divide the world between them a long time 
ago. When they tell us that their meetings 
had failed, their only desire is to nurture the 
seeds of fear within us so we can increase 
our dependence on either. "The world," he 
continued, "is like a cake and two fat kids 
are fighting on how to share it between 
them.” 

I paid my bill, carried my shopping bags 
and left. But I stood before the supermarket 
building. Its signs were Illuminated and 
shoppers drove their carts from alley to 
alley picking up their needs with care. I 
looked at the sky above and wondered if 
some hidden camera, other than God's 
eyes, was peering into my shopping bags. 

I stopped by to greet a friend of mine who 
runs a video shop rental. He too was dls- 


By Chltra Subramanlam 
Compass News Features 

MADRAS, India — Thousands of Tamils 


homes fearing for their safety as fighting 
raged between separatists and government 
forces — but world authorities do not con- 
sider them refugees. 


1_T . . . WMO-mwi, UIUIU- MV/.II* w. ----- 4 nearin' . mi, 

toriai control of the organization by spread and re-spread throughout A^ , __ 1ik animais : ""thev sav — ’in“sYum-iike 
' Abourezk. who has never allowed the To have the Arab point of view rig*, camps in ^southern India 
Board of Directors to be elected or any. same publication by an ar * lcul ? ,e n - 0 rf 1 ' ' - R , • 

audit of ADC’s financial records." will open up the Arab argument to P®^| < _ “V current estimates, India has given hu- 

This charae is nmhahiv « , who ha ve never before been expogj, f „_ a ri ni . t3rian a,d to more than 150,000 Tamirs. 

one bQcause It a ddg a rs a I o? Perha P s thl ® I® what Bruzonsky f h _ d , th ® num ber increases dally. But neither 

AOG-s ability to raise fSnd 8 m ?o oovtrTtt^ * TOt ’ Why doB9 ha ,rash 8UCh 1^- ^ S C^KlTelSltetus'^ 
g BI »aa by creating a question as to ADC’s ’ Anally, Bruzonsky creates mortJJjf- T or ,c,al re,u 9 ee 3tatus - 

finances. This Is a. thinly disguised attempt fa y writing 1 in his column that A^^js. ^body^ cares about us; we could die 
■. to harm th^ ADC and I ask why a new- Bookbinder "co-operation" which Is hP, JJ andtt probably would go unnoticed " 
spaper in an Arab country would print such defines a debate, goes back some wa Perumal, who lives In one of the many 
Jll-motiyated drivel. • , He cites as evidence of this U*t> Sfe- th !^£ 3 almng along three miles of : the aou- 

— tianv ..... .mOntfll ifl fl® 1 7' . 1 "'“'n COSSt hoftiioon Uorlvna nnri Qna-na. 
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By Osama El-Sherif 
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cussing the summit with another customer. 
That surprised me, for he was never the 
type to care about anything but his work. 
What did he think of the Reykjavik summit? 

I asked. He smiled end pondered. What 
does the word Reykjavik means in the first 
place. Ten days ago none of us had even 
heard of Iceland, today its capital is a 
household word, If you know how to pro- 
nounce it. “It failed, I mean the summit. 
They deserve It. Both of them." he 
protested. 

Obviously he was upset. So 1 changed the 
subject to the latest in the world of video- 
tape piracy. As we talked about some of the 
films he had received, two men came in. 
One man directed his speech to my friend, 
the owner. "Do you have Rambo, part 
four?," he asked In a matter of fact tone. 
My friend and I exchanged glances. Rambo 
four? "I thought. In fact I am sure he only 
made two parts," my friend said. "I didn't 
even know that there was a third part.” I 
said to back him up. 

But the two men were sure that there 
was a fourth part, as for the third movie of 
the series they saw it only last night. "Was 
it the same actor in Die leading role?" I 
asked assuming the role of an investigative 
reporter. The two men looked at each other 
and said: "No. but who cares about the ac- 
tor... its tho act which we enjoy." 

It was a trivial, but still an interesting 
issue. Why? I asked, were they so much 
interested in Rambo movies. The leader of 
the two men took one step forward and 
said: “Because its full of action, blood and 
guts." The other man now said: "And you 
don't have to think hard... in (act you don't 
have to think at all. You see. there is no 
story. He always wins. Rambo always 
comes out a winner in the end." 

Rambo is a winner everytime. I thought. 
These people clearly are not. Rambo ap- 


peals to their own needs. They so much 
need a victory that Rambo la the only crea- 
ture who is able to give them that ... right in 
their living rooms. He takes on whole ar- 
mies, shoot9 down helicopters, smashes 
through barbed-wired, maximum-security 
detention camps, sets the record straight 
when no one else dares to. 

And then another thought came to me. 
Rambo Is a man who does not negotiate. He 
does not complicate the issues. The an- 
swers Rambo gives are easy ones and he 
settles the dispute once and for all. 

It turned out that the Chinese and Ja- 
panese are making their own versions of 
Rambo films. Cheap productions infiltrate 
our inefficient censorship fences and are 
hired by people like these two men who 
know nothing of Reykjavik and its celebra- 
ties. They don't understand such things and 
why should they when Rambo offers other 
tantalizing solutions to all problems. 

These people are defeated from the in- 
side. They are frustrated and they have no 
one to turn to. Their world, our world, is con- 
tusing: Star wars, nuclear missiles, acid 
ram: strategic issues we know very little 
about: alt these are topics we dare not 
tackle because we do not understand them. 
And if we dare to discuss them then we of- 
fer views like that ol the supermarket owner 
and my friend at the video shop. To escape 
we, they, turn to Rambo. A no-nonsense 
hero who translates our agonies, needs, 
subconscious search for retribution into 
easy language. 

But that idea, that notion, of a powerful 
camera hidden in the bosom of heaven lis- 
tening to our conversations and photo- 
graphing our most personal activities kept 
bothering me. May be Rambo will soon 
enough find an answer to that issue too. I 
will wait for the movie in the never-ending 
serial. 


Treat us as refugees, 
plead 150,000 Tamils 


points of view. ' ‘ . While countless Tamils have sought re- 

i thinir (ho nm i in imoorlant- 1 *.; ' u 9 e in Western Europe, and others more 
I think the book project Is R uz0flS ij dramatically gained entry into Canada by 
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When Bruzonsky aava '*thnr ft year., Abourezk was Instrumental ^ coast between Madras and Rame- 

ges," why S't he lav Jhn it 2! 'American Jewish Committee metnbe^ , swaram. 

Is- It him? Is It someone else? Whenever S r to « J ? r ? an an . d an/mernbBO^t g.f i Perum al and his family tied 

Btn* ***** in America, he^has a hIVlo" ' ^ a,ter 9<>vernment forces 

right o face his accuser qnd a right to re- he PLO '- , ■ iWsMnm tSJ 1 8 v * g e in a hunt for guerrillas. 'I 

eponrJ to the charges. ; After Investigating the American* ^ * a .poor, man,' he said. ’I made a 

. The facts are these BohntAr Committee trip to Jordan and itf^'to sr? kI 00 and my children had enough 

• ..together. . .W h0 ld: ApC; thing to do with the American- Jewisn. Tamil campaigning for a seoarate state In 

iat ' Sis? 6 " * ^ ,'n , '"eii 


Tamils who have fled Sri Lanka complain of the conditions under which 
they live 

Thousands headed for the Tamils' original w|lf give them official refugee status, but th 
homeland In southern India, where the st- UNHCR cannot intervene unless requests 
ate government of Tamil Nadu opened up its to do so by the Indian government. Accori 
doors to them. in 9 10 sources in Madras, the New Del 
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On arrival, each family is given clothes, a 
set of utensils, blankets and mats. In addi- 
tion, they receive a cash allowace of 
275-375 rupees ($25-30), plus rice and 
firewood at subsidized prices. "Most of us 
are caught in l he crossfire: for the moment 
we cannot go back because of the conti- 
nued fighting,' said refugee S. Thommai. 

The camp where Thommai lives originally 
was a cyclone shelter, a two storey build- 
ing with two large halls. For the' Past two 
years It has been home for. 88 people in 26 
families. Each family has an area of five 
square metres' In .which to cook, eat ana 
sleep. For privacy, families hang strips of 
cloth between living areas. Two children 
were born at the camp recently, : • 

The Tamils hope the office ol the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 



will give them official refugee status, but the 
UNHCR cannot intervene unless requested 
to do so by the Indian government. Accord- 
ing to sources in Madras, the New Delhi 
government prefers to treat the Tamils aa 
"guests, biding time until they can return 
home." 

In March this year the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment announced a general suspension of 
air attacks on Tamil rebel areas, and offered 
safe passage to all Tamils wishing to return 
home. Few accepted the offer. Colombo 
since has reiterated its earlier aim of flush- 
ing out terrorists' before ft will begin nego- 
tiations with the separatists. To most of the 
150.000 Tamils in India, hopes of a political 
settlement remain dim. • 

’1 sometimes feel it is better to die than 
to live like this — conditions are so bad., 
said Arogyaami, a refugee in a camp near 
Ram Ss warm. 'But if I go back home, yvhat 
Will happen to my family7' — Compass 
News Features. 


South Africa: 
Chief Gatsha 

Buthelezi 

HE IS enigmatic. And in a recent 
interview, the ‘Mother of South 
Africa', Mrs Winnie Mandela declined 
even to discuss him. This personality 
Is Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, the leader 
of the six million Zulus, the largest 
ethnic group In South Africa. 

To most blacks in that country, 
Chief Buthelezi and his supporters are 
regarded as traitors and are thought 
of as having sold their 'birthright' to 
President Botha's regime. 

The Zulu leader however, has con- 
trary opinions. He believes his most 
effective blow against the Pretoria re- 
gime W88 to stop the government's 
Bantustan policy without resorting to 
the use of force and without having 
access to the Institutions of govern- 
ment and parliament. Thus In a cun- 
ning and wise way, he has refused to 
accept ‘independence’ for his Kwa 
Zulu home land. 

As much as other nationalist perso- 
nalities may have a phobia for the 
Chief, the Zulus aa a tribe* cannot be 
easily dismissed. This nation of Ngunl 
speaking people in South Africa's Na- 
tal province were great warriors. 
South African history proves that they 
fought bitterly with the European set- 
tlers during the 19th century over the 
control of grazing land and water re- 
sources. Prominent among their cele- 
brated chlefB are, Dlnglswayo (1809- 
17) and Chaka the Great (1816-28). 
Under the Chaka, the Zulus, using a 
well disciplined and efficient fighting 
forces, conquered most of what i& 
now the province of Natal. 

Chief Buthelezi — unlike the lead- 
ers struggling against apartheid — 
has a lot of divergent views on tha 
tinder- box situation prevailing in the 
apartheid enclave. In tha first place, 
he believes non-violent tactics and 
strategies have got greater power to 
bring about a radical change in that 
country. He Is very nervous and wor- 
ried about the rising ‘black on black' 
violence. On this issue, he atatee, 'so- 
ciety is not a thing written on a black- 
board which can be wiped clean or re- 
written to the dictates of any formula 
you choose.' 

However, it is on the question of 
sanctions that he strongly states his 
objection. He holds the view that ap- 
plication of sanctions could weaken 
the power base of black workers. 
Also, Chief Buthelezi has refused to 
co-operate with Botha’s National 
Council to discuss the shape of a fu- 
ture South-Afrlca until Nelson Man- 
data and other political prisoners are 
released. . 

The Zulu leader’s emphasis on non- 
violent routes to liberation, the effec- 
tive use of his power-base among the 
Zulus, have Isolated him. According 
to reports, the African National Con- 
gress (ANC) seas Buthelezi aa being 
Intransigent and as a collaborator. He 
In turn believes the ANC has 'sen- 
tenced him to death'. 

Chief Buthelezt's beliefs may be 
anathema to the black leaders. But lo 
bring about a change In South Africa 
without Involving him would be a 
fruitless effort. . , 

v But' above alii It is apparent that the 
blacks ih South Africa have. one fear: 
a change of power could, signal the 
beginning of a Zulu dictatorship. '.■ ■; J 
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siflnajlon of Shimon Paros to maka Way for.' 
.YlizhaK Shamir,; iaa p.rifne mfnlaler/ehds: a 
:^ma, to whlph : theVUlfcur Rrirty leader 
played a role of deception and mafibeuvrlrto 
by; Iryrng to mislead the world into the belief 
■ that Israel la Interested Id peace;-, : . : 


Middle East 



Shamir in the Prime Minister's 
office 

THE QATARI English-Language newspaper 
the Gulf Times calls on the Arab world to 
stay on the alert after Yitzhak Shamir be- 
comes prime minister in Israel. The paper 
reviews the criminal and terrorist history of 
Shamir as the leader of a Jewish terrorist 
gang before 1946 and later as foreign min- 
ister and prime minister. 

It recalfs that Shamir was behind the ass- 
assination of UN mediator Count Bernadol 
because the Swedish envoy did not agree 
to (he Zionist demands. 

"After being given ministerial posts in the 
IsraoJi governments, Shamir became even 
more arrogant and uncompromising. He op- 
posed the Camp David agreements with 
Egypt and strongly supported the savage | 
invasion of Lebanon. He believes that the 
occupied Arab territories should be annexed 
and that more and more Jewish settlements 
must be built," notos the Qatari nowspapor. 

The superpowers summit in 
Jceland 

Ai-Khalee] Al-Yom, a Qatari newspaper, 
expresses the view that President Reagan 
and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev are 
concerned with bilateral issues and not 
ready to give due attention to the problems 
facing other nations. It adds that people all 
over the world want the summit to consolid- 
ate world peace. As for the Palestinian 
question, the paper adds, it is the Arabs 
themselves who should be responsible for 
finding the required solution and not outside 
powers. 

The paper explains that the United States 
has become a docile tool fn the hands of the 
Zionist pressure groups and American pre- 
sidents are concerned in the first place with 
Jewish votes. As for the Soviet Union, it has 
been negotiating with Israel to restore diplo- 
matic relations and providing the Jewish st- 
ale with Soviet Jews who contribute to its 
strength and ability to survive. 

Another Qatari newspaper. Al-Arab, wr- 
ites that the only agreement that could 
come out of the Iceland talks Is about 
medium-range nuclear missiles in Europe. 
The two superpower leaders were not ex- 
pected to reach understanding on other ma- 
jor issues and would certainly not fulfil the 
hopes attached to their talks by other peo- 
ple, Including those who seek o solution to 
the Middle East crisis. 

Fighting around Palestinian 
refugee camps 

Al-Wlhda newspaper of Abu Dhabi pre- 
dicts that the fighting which has been going 
on between AmaE militiamen and Palestinian 
fighters fn AE Raahidlya camp near Tyre 
■would expand to West Beirut unless drastic 
steps were taken. It remarks that the figh- 
ting would continue as long as the Amal 
movement and those who stand behind it in- 
•; sist that the Palestinians surrender their 
weapons and allow the militiaman to storm 
their carnps. 

"Surrendering of weapons by Pales- 
tinians In the south would amount to a dis- 
aster because these weapons protect -the 
Palestinian refugees and the Lebanese po- 
pulation in the region against Israeli oppreB- 
. .slan,'* warns the newspaper. 

‘The paper concludes by urging unity 
among alt those concerned with the con- 
-Jronlatlon with the common Zionist enemy, 
saying that the campaign against the camps 
weaken the resistance against Israel which’ 

' still occupies a targe area in the Bouth Le- 
banon. . • . • ! 

Opec meeting • 

• The Al-Arab newspaper .urges Opec oil 
; ministers currently meeting .In Geneva to 
^maintain ■■ unity within the organization, 
protect rights of member, states and foil an. 
tempts-. j by -certain powers to undermine 
j' ^Op^c’S position. • -, ■ 

:'y ^The agreornen l on. curbing oil production 
Ireaohe^ by Opec' ministers Iasi. August had, : 
i^ ' put en end to the differenced among main- . 
bar states and led to stability of the- world 
-"voll market. .This agreement should: perjialn* | 
' tainect and oil producing nations 'must abide -i 
. ;by; IIS: terms,* .asserts JhsQatari.pbper.,,: 

_ Ad-Dustour newspaper aays tHot' tHe Ve--, 
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Relax my heart, sleep woll 
my eye; two more days and 
Swe will be togothcr 
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Zakl— Ad-Dustour 


It says that during the past two years, 
Peres sought to convince other states that 
he was coming to make peace and end all 
wars. And although many have been misled 
by nls skilful manoeuvring, yet the two 
yeais passed without any real progress to- 
wards the long-cherished peace. 

"Now that Shamir has taken over, a new 
era has begun; an era which will expose Is- 


Israeli Press* 


< Hadashot writes: Hundreds of Jewish in- 
habitants In Asqalan city have staged vio- 
lent demonstrations against the Arabs. They 
wildly attacked and beat up scores of Arab 
citizens of Gaza Strip who were present at 



tin- pi, V n- i-l th.* strip. And as loro 
-s nnunymo US the utfiaV:- 
Asii.ilan do n«.| have* tho justihea^ 
.«nd ihiiiikH ov.iy Arab. TheC- 
rt*(|uiit‘.l to ri.'lor those extreme Jel 
nafan In- :u.so tl, B c m\m, 
tin ■» lvul.il aggressions ■■ 

lhn Aral's will load to very 
ofi.ui.sums 

Kol Hnor wnlirs: Minister of Her, 

• !••* ai Ciiir fii'in Ihi* Labour Party (jf,, 
withthaw fmm tho Israeli govern^ 
i»n*ti".t in i'it Itio handing over oh 
1* i Shamir I \u' minister believeslhit} 
is nut fit fur pr«*miershlp because? 
t -vitl. *iit invnlvfiniMil in the Shin Bet«- 

In .uliiition. Minister of Stale l 
W*-!/. Milan, threatened to withdraw hr 
i|nvi!ininiiiit for the same reason. y,. 
man hHmvrs that Shamir is sna* 
wfin stimilcln t in? in charge of ay. 
niniil Hn Imliovcs that Shamir wflti- 
tin. 1 pi'.'u.t* march and demolish all tfs- 
by Hi** l.:iljour Party during the pas- 
yuars 

Many ottiur ministers, the paper aft 
press thi.-ii disapproval and discord 
Shamir's leadership and hinted M\ 
might also withdraw from thecoalitv 
eminent. 

in the light of this new situation, fai 
inquires. Why doesn't the Labour fe 
dissolve the government and form an 
dependent one led only by the Labor; 
oven if it is n petite one. 

Koterit Rashit writes: Last vw 
Arab prisoners el the Israeli prisonut 
a hunger strike as a protest against!- 
culiar and hideous practices earns 
against them by Israeli prisons' ault 
which have repeatedly refused to re-: 
to some of their fair and legal denft 

The number of Arab prisoners whot 
this strike was about 2000, most of* 
were serving long prison terms Iff! 
tences passed on security charges • 

it is actually not the first limeiM 
dolrunoos had nmbnrked on hunger f 
tho pripor comments, rather, they to*, 
rind out scores of such strikes yth- 
rnoli authorities have not taken met- 
to niter Ihnir moon and Infamous Iff: 
of those people. 
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Dally Gulf Times 


rael and Its real intentions. Israeli extremists 
and terrorist will lead the Israeli govern- 
ment. It is hoped that the new situation will 
prompt the Arabs to wake up to the coming 
danger and enhance their sense of resis- 
tance, Ad-Dustour writes. 

AI-Ra’I newspaper says the Arabs have 
nothing but wishes and appeals to the lead- 
ers of the United Stales and the Soviet Un- 
ion and that Is something which 
,n ° rea, „ weight • in internat- 
ional relations. It adds that the Arabs 
win wait for long if they continue to rely™ : 
others to solve their problems. The Arabs 
he paper adds, should take.the Intitiaiive Iri 
trying to restore thplr usurped rights and 
stop pinning their hopes on others! 
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Finance, business <6 economy 


Hejazi Railway 


By Ibtisam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Hejazi Railway 
Company is planning to spend up 
to JD 3 million for railway im- 
provements to enable it to trans- 
port grain from the port at Aqaba 
to the Ministry of Supply silos at 
Juweideh. The work will be carried 
out in co-operation with the Aqaba 
Railway Corporation (ARC) and in- 
volves the building of a 1,200 me- 
tre link between the Juweideh si- 
los and the Hejazi railway .line and 
a 010 metre rail link between the 
Aqaba silos and the existing ARC 
railway track. 

The company hopes to begin 
work by early 1987 with a comple- 
tion set from October 1967. Hejazi 
Railway General Director Dr Ab- 
dallah Al-Jazi says the company 
hopes to develop the capacity to 
carry around 2Q0.00Q, tones of 
grain per year arid he says this 
could generate healthy revenues 
over the next ten years and would 
also create a number of jobs. 

The company will spend a fur- 
ther JD 650.000 to install rail links 
with the Jordan Phosphate Mines 
Company s AI Abyad and AI Hassa 
mines so that their annual re- 
quirements of around 83,000 ton- 
nes of fuel can be carried from the 
Jordan Petroleum Refinery Com- 
pany plant at Zarqa by rail Instead 
of by road as at present. 

Dr AI Jazi says that, as the 
tracks and equipment for the He- 
jazi railway are already in place, it 
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The new plans will utilize existing equipment 
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the spot, and set fire to ovor 130 Arab- 
owned vehicles. 

The paper adds that the Inhabitants ot 
Asqalan announced that they will not allow 
any Arab to work In their city or even havn 
access to it. All these aggressive acts camu 
as a retaliation for the assassination ol uri 

niLn^ 8 !i tler A fr £ m . ABC l alan ,n the rnnrkol 
place in the Arab qlty of Gaza last week, 

Jhese practices of the people In Asqalan. 
, 5® paper comments, fully contradict with ell 

ihPiTri n o rn ™ simply because 

£ e,r aflgresslons against ln- 
,0 . BS P®°P |e who had noth- 
nta I* th i? ,r lP |dant r 11 was only a sin- 
gle Individual who did the killing and not all 


tween the company, the Syrian 
Railway Company and the Syrian 
Hejazi Railway earlier this year. 
Under the agreement goods can 
now be carried to Syria, Turkey 
and Europe with a transfer being 
made from the Hejazl's narrow gu- 
age line to the Syrian Railways 
medium guage at Damascus. Dr 
Al-Jazi says importers can save 
as much as JD 60-80 per tonne by 
sending goods by rail instead of 
by road. Two trains per week now 
run between Jordan and Syria and 
the line is also used to send rail- 
way wheels for repair to the Sy- 
rian workshops in Aleppo. 

Dr Al-Jazi says that, unlike the 
Arab Railways Union (ARU), the 
Hejazi Railway company is not 
facing any financial problems at 
present though it is looking for 
government support for Its expan- 
sion plans. Dr Al-Jazi, who is also 
the chairman of the ARU board of 
directors, explained that the un- 
ion's financial difficulties were the 
major topic discussed at the 
ARU's ninth general assembly 
meeting in Damascus recently. He 
says that most of the union's 
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750.000 for the installation works 

and $2 million has been assigned 
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members have not paid their fin- 
ancial commitments but the union 
Is now taking steps to solve this 
problem. 

The ARU which was established 
in 1979 by a decision of the Arab 
Council for Economic Unity, has a 
number of activities planned for 
1987-88. The union will establish 
an information centre to provide 
the union’s members with the lat- 
est developments In the field. This 
will require co-operation and co- 
operation between alt railway and 
transport unions in the Arab world. 

The union will also continue to 
work to prepare for the third 
scientific symposium to be held in 
Autumn 1987 in Amman with the 
theme of "ways and means for im- 
proving railways In the 2 1st cen- 
tury in Third World nations." This 
symposium, according to Dr Jazi, 
will have for the first time a special 
round table session with the parti- 
cipation of Arab and foreign rail- 
ways experts. The union is also* 
keen to run a number of training 
courses for all railways engineers 
and union employees. 


• SUPPLY OF X-Ray films for the Islamic Hoaplta). Tender 
documents are available at the Hospital. Closing date: 15 
November 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 155/86. Supply of idlers and pulleys for con- 
veyor belts for the Arab Potash Co. Tender documents are 
available at the company's offices in Shmeleanl for JD 10. 
Closing date: 12 November 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 45/86. Construction of a laboratory for AI 
Shobak Secondary School. Tender documents are available 
at Ma'an Works Directorate for JD 15. Closing date: 19 Oc- 
tober 1986. 

• PAVING OF roads at Deir Allah municipality. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the municipality for JD 40. Closing 
date: 25 October 1986. 

French computers 

• THE MINISTRY of Public Works has received offers from a 
number of French consultants for the provision of a computer 
system to be used In highway design. Lowest bid was from 
Sogelerg at FFI.745,524 plus JD 300,000. 

Baqa’a pipeline awarded 

• A JORDANIAN joint venture of Farhan Abu Hamdan and 
the Technical Services Bureau has been awarded a JD 
318,000 contract for the supply and construction of the Ba- 
qa'a sewage treatment plant outfall pipeline for 
the Water Authority of Jordan (WAJ). 

Equipment awards 

• FOUR GERMAN companlea have been awarded contracts 
of a total value of around JD 422,000 for the supply of equip- 
ment to the WAJ. They are Llndenberg, for the supply of 15 
welding machines at a value of DM 462,000; Dreaser, four 
loaders at a value of DM 526,000; Mennesmann, 15 com- 
pressors, DM 408,000; Salzgltter Stahl, 10 back hoes at DM 
1, 467,000 and 10 Jet Gulleys at DM 2,560,000, (PAD). 


New opportunity 


e CONSTRUCTION OF a concrete landing area at Queen Alla 
International Airport. Tender documents are available at the 
airport offices In Shmelsani for JD 500. Closing date: 19 Oc- 
tober 1986. 


Taiwanese take 
Valley contract 


area, 45 to JEPCO's area and the 
rest 16 in IDECO's area through 
the supply and erection of about 
510 km of 33 kv and 380 kv lines. 

Thirdly, the loan will finance the 
provision of computer hardware 
and software and equipment tools 
for operation and maintenance. In- 
cluding the hol-llne work equip- 
ment and the carrying out of asso- 
ciated training. Finally It will fin- 
ance technical and managerial 
services such as consultancy aer- 
vices for JEPCO and IDECO for 
the purpose of project engineering 
and consultants supervision. 

A diagonstlc study of Jordan's 
power distribution system will be 
carried with a view to formulating 
measures to Improve its manag- 
erial operational and technical effi- 
ciency. This project is expected to 
be completed by December 1990. 
Mr Al-Jamel concluded. 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

THE JORDAN Valley Authority 
(JVA) has awarded a JD 8.B million 
contract to Ret-Ser Engineering of 
Taiwan for the installation of an ir- 
rigation pipe network In the middle 
Ghors of the Jordan Valley. The 
new network will improve the effi- 
ciency of 56,000 dunums of land 
now under surface irrigation and 
will bring a new area of 5,000 du- 
nums under intensive irrigation. 

The system will improve the effi- 
ciency of water use in the area 
from the present figure of 35-45 
per cent to around 70 per cent 
thus saving water for other uses 
and lor times of water shortage. It 
will also result in energy savings 
for farmers by enabling them to 
use drip irrigation which does not 
require pumping. 

Greater efficiency also ensures 
better water distribution to lessen 
soil erosion and improve produc- 
tivity. 

The JVA provides the piped 
water to the larm gate and the In- 
dividual farmers can then Install 
either drip or sprinkler irrigation 
facilities depending on the crops 
they wish to grow. Most of the 
area affected by the project is 
now under vegetables, citrus and 
bananas but new land use will be 
decided In accordance with the 
Ministry of Agriculture's cropping 
patterns system. 




Work on the project is expected 
to begin within one month with 
completion in three and a half 
years. 

Wadi Araba project 

The JVA is also evaluating con- 
sultants for an approximately one 
milllon dollar contract to carry out 
engineering services for the Wadi 
Araba Development Project, the 
successful consultants will carry 
out a full study of the ground 
water resources, the possible ap- 
plication of irrigation and an 
agro-economic study to assess 
the development possibilities of 
the area. The local population of 
the area now work mainly as she- 
pherds or at various jobs in Aqaba,', 
but the JVA is already carrying out 
four pilot projects in the Wadi 
Araba to train the local papulation 
in irrigation work and to find suit- 
able crops. The region has a com- 
bination of sandy soil, high salinity 
and dry conditions not found any- 
where In the Jordan Valley and the 
JVA believes it has good potential 
for development. 

A total ol 21 foreign companies 
in joint venture with Jordanian 
consultants, submitted offers for 
the consultancy and eight have 
been pre-qualifJed. The JAV ex- 
pects to make a decision on the 
job. which is being financed by the 
Arab Fund for Social and Eco- 
nomic Development, before the 
end of. this month. 
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Shell continues north sea 
research and development 

LONDON — Shell UK has announced that it will go ahead with oil 
research and development programmes in the North Sea despite 
(he decline of more than 50 per cent in crude prices. 

Shell Technical and Produclion Director Brian Lavers said that 
the company, a major North Sea operator, would seek new ways 
of extracting oil from ‘deeper, hostile waters.' 

He said his company believed that research and development 
was one of the most vital areas of its business, adding "it is 
essential not only for the oil industry but also for British business 
in general to maintain a flourishing, dynamic and creative research 
industry to compete in an increasingly technological world." 

Lavers went on: "we now look to research and development to 
provide us with even more efficient and cost-effective ways of not 
only developing new reserves but of operating our existing fields." 

He also announced that Shell planned to channel about $50 
million into its own laboratories. British industry and universities 
and academic research establishments 

Kuwait to market new 
‘odourless’ fuel in Europe 

LONDON — Kuwait is to rmirkot a new premium quality odour- 
less diesel fuel at lilting stations throughout Italy. 

Tho fiiol, the first of its kind without the lypicnl diesel 9 mell has 
started sale from 15 October. 

The product, developed and marketed by Kuwait Petroleum 
International (KPl) — the sales arm of the Kuwait Petroleum Cor- 
poration — has been tested over the past two 
years following extensive research across Europe. 

The research showed that n growing number of motorists 
wonted a diesel fuel without the typical associated smell which 
was also economical and easy to pump. 

The Kuwait News Agency (KUNA) quoted a KPl spokesman as 
saying mat if the product was well-received in Italy, its sales 
would be extended to other European countries. 

Nasser Al-Safem, Vice President of the London-based KPl said 
the new product represented an ‘important innovation' offerina a 
number of benefits to consumers. M 

One of its major features is increased lubricity, enabling the val- 
ves and other moving parts of fuel injection systems to work more 
smoothly. 

Saudi fund to aid Indonesia 

JAKARTA — Indonesia will complete the development of three 
smallholder palm oil plantations in Bengkulu province with the help 
of a new $25.1 million loan from the Saudi Fund for Development. 

The plantations, located in different areas in the south of the 
province, cover a total of 8,000 hectars. They are being developed 
under a $63 million government scheme aimed at raising the livino 
standards of small farmers. 

As part of the project, roads, bridges, schools and health facili- 
ties will be provided for about 3,000 farming families. 

Two factories will also be built to process the palm oil produc- 
tion. 

Iranian minister concludes 
six-day visit to Bonn 

BONN — West Germany imported more than $310 million worth 
of goods from Iran during the First half of this year, with oil ac- 

Snis try here 80 ^ ^ ° f ,hB t0ta1, acc0rding tQ the economics 

The ministry said West German exports to Iran fell by 30 per 
cent during the period compared with the first six months of 1985. 

Iranian heavy industries minister Behzad Nabavl who left inr 
Bulgaria after a six-day visit to West Germany, described his talks 
with German officials as ‘satisfactory’. He emphasized the need 
to expand relations between ihe two countries. 

.foreign minister Hans Dietrich Genscher said after a meetinn 

liefwIihTeh™ 5 ' ™" y WaS ' nlerMlad in ,ur,hsr 

i0urnalis,a that to" planned to continue its invest- 
ment In the Krupp company, which is carrying out joint projects in 
Iran and other countries. projects in 

Iran and West Germany are due to hold a joint economic meet- 
ing early next year. I1 ' mB0l_ 
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‘Revolutionary’ approach 
to farm machine aid 


UN workers say aid schemes to provide farm equip- 
ment to Africa work better when agencies by-pass gov- 
ernments and sell machines directly to farmers - in- 
creasing output by up to 300 per cent. 


By Andrew Mutter 

ROME — African governments 
are being persuaded to relinquish 
key control of multi-million dollar 
farm aid schemes because United 
Nations directors say the system 
producers dramatically improved 
results when the machinery is sold 
directly to farmers. 

With all African nations now 
under UN pressure to shift their 
aid priorities from urban to rural 
areas, the new approach — de-‘ 
scribed by one top UN agriculture 
executive as "revolutionary" — 
could have profound long-term im- 
plications for Western develop- 
ment policies in Africa, and poss- 
ibly throughout the Third World. 

The UN’s farm equipment 
schemes have been directed since 
1983 by the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO), and some 600 
tractors and other machines have 
been delivered to Ghana, Tanza- 
nia, Uganda, Angola, Zambia, Su- 
dan and Zimbabwe. 

Valued at about $250 million, 
most of the equipment is from Ita- 
lian manufacturer Rat and Is fin- 
anced through an Italian govern- 
ment trust fund. 

In Sudan and Zimbabwe, where 
national governments have in- 
sisted on distributing the equip- 
ment themselves, the FAO says 
projected results invariably have 
been "a disaster." 

But when aid directors have 
been allowed to arrange cost- 
price hire-purchase sales direct 
to farmers and farm co-operatlve- 
s. local food production Is said to 
have Increased by up to 300 oer 
cent. 

The direct sales approach failed 
° n 2 Angola, where ihe FAO 
said aid work was disrupted by ci- 
vil war. 7 

"Our evidence shows conclu- 
sively hat when governments be- 
come loo Involved the results are 
a disaster, said Mowbray Nicho- 


las. Ghanaian head nf th" FAO 
Agriculture Services Divi^um 

Nicholas said national 'lovi-rn- 
ments should have sarin* rn|»* 
such as helpin'.] .uramje ti.iinimi 
and back-up service's hut was; 
reluctant tu comment on why 
by-passing equipment distuhiilKiii 
around government mmrilries 
should appear to produce such 
markedly improved results 

Privately his staff arc more for- 
thright. "When there is this much 
money around — these tractors 
can cost $26,000 each — there is 
always somebody with his hand in 
the till." said one official. 

The point, they say. is that once 
presented wilh a cut-price Wes- 
tern farm machine and a long-term 
chance of using it effectively, few 
African farmers waslu the oppor- 
tunity. 

"They know the value of what 
we are giving them," said senior 
project director Bob Girford. head 
of the FAO Agriculture Engineer- 
ing Division. 

That knowledge, he said, can 
play a key role In helping establish 
an awareness in rural communi- 
ties of what mechanical farm 
equipment can do and how it 
should be used. 

It provides a strong nucleus 
upon which to build tho vital sor- 
vice and supply networks nuoded 
If equipment Is not to rust on tho 
ground when aid workers lonvo for 
home, 

"We’ve found that when dealing 
with private entitles, the possibility 
of sustained succoss is tremen- 
dously enhanced," Gilford sniri. 

According to FAO figures, only 
around 22 per cent of cultivable 
African land Is In usu. 

Gifford and hia stnff lioliovn that 
by applying -the dlrocl snina ap- 
proach to other aid programmes, 
tend use throughout Afrlcu could 
be significantly increased and the 
food self-sufficiency aims ol mosl 
national governments bn made 


f * Mir; til-ally achievable. 

Clifford {Inscribed ihe r- 

!; r, ’u.h as revdfc 
wuuM hke lo see it i 
GIum.i already has a shot 
pi'Ujiamme* and another k'- 
dismission In Tanzania ' 

Bui while stressing the ^ 
'!:• rural sales approach, itji 
■niiJSLs (hal supplying aB; 

Im m of expensive farnrnt 
m ilsull is no develops 
• n.e.i. 

Ihe equipment projects- 
boon carefully targeted «; 
munilios where land type* 
sidorud suitable for mn 
farming. 

Bui in many of other fc 
nient areas, FAO experts s 
introduction of draught an-; 
basic hand tools Is moreefe 

"Tractors may look goo! 
politician's record, but oft- 
completely useless to ihii; 
himself," said FAO mb' 
agricultural engineer Dei* 
ton. 

But even when Westemt 
provide only cheap hard i- 
Sutton believes that tali; 
programmes direct to ma!: 
nuinities will almost ahtyt; 
duce improved results. 

"Until now we’ve forgolt 
development is about pew>‘ 
that’s where it starts,” he f 

Tho approach was P 
sized by FAO directory, 
Edouard Saouma whenagfi 
ministers from 49 African c. 
trios met in the Ivory Cfc : 
September for the biarrti. 
African Regional Conferettt 

"African farmers are *»■•.,. 
unt from those elsewto** 
world. If they are paid to in 
more and can profit 
they will," ho wrote in a 
n threo-part study enHjfc 
all African agriculture, W 
Hum on I ho conference iff*: 

"But they must be aBgj 
oncourugod to jJJJ 
associations, and inej® 
Ilona must bo 
nnd lochnical supports® ■ 
hcilp thomselves," SaouiM» : 

— (compass Ftfj 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
AQABA THERMAL POWER STATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF TENDER AVAILABILT 
TURBINE ISLAND TENDER NO. 52/86 

mertTNo' e 52/8^ fnr\h 0rlt 4 y * JEA * announoa s the Turbine Island Tender Di 

purchase afofie' b^^ 8 "" 8 ' Powsr station Stage Il ls "«*** 

ing of tvroTurblhe m S u P i P i y ' delivery ' erection, testing and commlss 
It is , " ' each 130 Mw ' with all the auxiliaries. 

participate in financing H,a V p rl 'l Bank and in,erna,ional funding agencies 

1 fundable fee dJhjt* -fonn from the address given below for a nor 

Of the Tender V 6 ! ° JEA ,0r each set oonslsting of twoco 

- J0 ^W rl ^ Authority 
-v: > : . • ps A t Office Box 2310 

. : ' ; v Arpman, Jordan 

Telex: 21259 
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African air tycoon challenges the giants 


By Ahmed Shaker 

• A recent study haB 
revealed that 32 per cent 
of the houses In the West 
Bank have only one bed- 
room and 78 per cent of 
the houses there do not 
have sewerage lines. 


• The government has 
decided to establish a 
new project to develop a 
spectacles and lenses in- 
dustry at an estimated 
cost of JD .5 million. This 
project is expected to 
manufacture - attached 
lenses which the Arab 
countries are still lacking. 


• The government has 
approved a new JD 1.5 
million project to esta- 
blish a large plant for the 
manufacture of tiles and 
ceramics in the West 
Bank. 


• Contacts are underway 
a number of Arab coun- 
tries to accredit Jordan as 
a centre for producing 
veterinary medicines and 
their accessories with an 
estimated cost of JD 10 
million. 


• Studies are underway 
on exempting imported 
spareparts which used for 
local industries from cus- 
tom fees. 


i A sum of JD 3 million 
has been allocated for the 
astabllshment of a mech- 
anical plant to produce 
car spareparts and molds. 
The project will be located 
in Irbid. 


• A new draft law has 
been prepared to regulate 
and encourage activities 
In the Industrial sector, 
to facilitate procedures for 
obtaining licences and to 
prevent the unnecessary 
duplication of licenses. 


• Contacts ere being car- 
ried between the central 
banks of Jordan and Syria 
to sat an official price for 
the exchange of the two 
countries currencies for 
export and Import pur- 
poses. 


• The net domestic In- 
come of the agricultural 
sector increased from JD 

69.4 million In 1984 to JD 

97.5 million in 1985. This 
is a 40.5 per cent In- 
crease and indicates an 
annual growth rate of 
seven per cent. 

• Studies are underway 
on expanding fish farming 
oy 600 tonnes annually In 
Al Azraq and Al Rama 
areas. The cost of this 
project is an estimated JD 
700,000. 


By Michael Griffin 

NAIROBI — A former pilot with 
Kenya’s national airline has 
just launched East Africa's first 
privately-owned international 
passenger service and plans 
weekly flights from five Eu- 
ropean countries before the 
end of the year. 

African Express Airlines is the 
brainchild of 45-year-old Kenyan 
Musa Bulhan. Africa's first black 
aviation tycoon. The inaugural 
African Express Boeing 707 flight 
left Italy's Bergamo Airport in June 
with a full load of 180 passengers, 
and a Munich route started last 
month. 

Services are planned from 
France, Switzerland and Austria 
and, by the beginning of 1987, 
African Express could be flying 
900 charter passengers a week. 

Bulhan aims to capture a slice 
of Kenya's lucrative tourist charter 
market, estimated at 400,000 
travellers a year, mostly from Eu- 
rope. 

National carrier Kenya Airways 
already flies daily to Mombasa 
International Airport, the staging 
post for visitors to the country's 
extensive Indian Ocean resort 
areas. 

But a shortage of aircraft leaves 
the field open to European -owned 
charter carriers, particularly from 
Germany. Switzerland and Austria. 

Despite lower oil prices, air 
fares on African routes still are 
among the highest in the world, 
eating up nearly half the cost of 
an average two-week beach holi- 
day. 

Ticket prices are lower in the 
charter business, so profits 
depend upon the volume of pass- 
engers. 

To avoid a long drawn-out price 
war, African Express charges the 
same rates as its European com- 
petitors, but with only two aircraft 
overheads are considerably lower. 

If Bulhan' s calculations are cor- 
rect. Africa's youngest airline soon 
could prove to be the only service 
on the continent taking off with a 
full load and flying Into clear profit. 

But breaking Into the airline 
business is not easy, despite the 
example set by Freddie Laker, the 
British buccaneer who began a re- 
volution In transatlantic air travel 
by offering "no frills" alternatives 
to the major carriers. 
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African business challenges a European monopoly 


"First, you're a competitor com- 
ing from dark, black Africa." Bul- 
han said in an interview. “That 
doesn't suit a lot of people in Eu- 
rope because you're cutting their 
bread and butter. 

"They don't mind competition 
among themselves because it's 
the same club and they talk the 
same language. But when you are 
completely new. everyone will do 
everything possible to make sure 
you don't operate." 

Bulhan bought a second-hand 
Boeing 707 for $2.5 million then 
leased a second. The infant airline 
established offices in all its market 
areas, hired crews and service en- 
gineers and negotiated with reput- 
able European tour operators. 

But the difference between Afri- 
can Express and Freddie Laker s 
now-failed operation is that Bul- 
han is competing for the business 
traveller and the high-income tour- 
ist. not low-budget passengers, 
and cabin standards have to be of 
the highest order. 

"We provide everything, includ- 
ing free champagne," Bulhan said. 
"We go out of our way to make 
sure that passengers are comfort- 
able during their eight-hour flight. 

"The only difference with us is 
that we Insist, 'Try Kenyan.’ If It's 
a steak, it’s Kenyan steak. If it’s a 
beer, it's Kenyan beer. We give 
them our Kenyan hospitality right 
from the time they board the 
flight." 

Though talkative about his new 
venture, Bulhan reveals little about 
his past, most of which was spent 
in southern Kenya. 

The son of a Somali auctioneer 


who was also a translator for the 
colonial government, he grew up 
among cattle-herders. 

"I was fascinated by airplanes,'' 
he said. "As I watched this thing 
leap into the sky. I was curious to 
find out how It worked. 

"That curiosity drove me to fly, 
purely to find out about the mech- 
anics of flight." 

Bulhan spent 18 months training 
as a pilot in Britain and In 1979 he 
look the step that led ultimately to 
African Express. 

"I got a little fed up. and I saw a 
lot of potential in flying for 
myself," he said. 

"I went to the government and 
believe for a licence. They didn’t 
belive I'd make it. But I bought a 
four-seater, single-engine Cessna. 

I was the managing director, chief 
pilot, salesman, accountant, 
receptionist and telephone oper- 
ator — the lot." 

And so Pioneer Airways was 
born. 

Kenya's domestic air industry is 
a cut-throat business, largely do- 
minated by the Eurpean entre- 
preneurs who established the tr-. 
ade more than 20 years ago. But 
p ioneer now flies more passen- 
gers than ail the other charter op- 
erators combined, .according to 
Bulhan. • . 

-The Pioneer fleet of 26 air- 
planes connects the capital with 
the coast resorts of Lamu and 
Mombasa, and the Masai Mara 
game reserve, serving chiefly the 
tourist trade. 

But every morning special 
Pioneer charters leave Nairobi’s 
Wilson Airport — the busiest air- 


port in Alrica — for the northern 
towns of Garissa. Wajir and Man- 
dera, loaded with gat. the 
amphetamine-like stimulant popu- 
lar throughout the Horn of Africa. 

African Express was conceived 
at about the same time as Pioneer 
Airlines but it took more than six 
years to lay the groundwork. 

African airlines traditionally en- 
joy a partial monopoly in their 
domestic markets, although none 
as yet breaks even. 

The business opportunities for a 
cost -cutting charter service throu- 
ghout Africa would seem limitless 
in terms ol local trade, but Bulhan 
runs up against bureaucracy 
every way he turns. 

“The tribal boundaries of Africa 
are now causing problems for us 
as Africans," he said. 

"We have all this protection, but 
unless the OAU comes up- with a 
resolution that an African airline 
can fly over an African country's 
airspace without being told,- You 
land here and pay us $200,' I 
don’t think we'll get much out of 
the inter-African trade. 

"Right now. we fly into Monro- 
via. which is inter-African trade. 
How do we get there? We overfly 
five countries en route and we. 
have to get landing rights. 

"Africans don't realize how 
much they lose, and It's easier for 
Europeans to dominate a divided 
market." 

African Express will get most of 
its business from well-heeled Eu- 
ropean businessmen and tourists, 
but the airline's modest offices are 
worlds away from the wall-to-wall 
carpeting and holiday brochures of 
Lufthansa. British Airways and 
Pan American. 

Bulhan haggled over a Liberian 
deal, finalized- the details # of a 
forthcoming trip to London and 
then turned, giving a. rich bass 
laugh, and said, "We are pilots 
first and second. We try to be bu- 
sinessmen, bt we won't tell you 
we know anything about tourism 
or salesmanship. 

"No: we locale the right sales- 
man in the right country and we 
say, 'We’re Kenyans. We stay 
I here. But give us the passengers, 
l and we ll carry them, and we'll 
i pay you for it.' 

"We don't try to be experts in 
someone else’s kitchen, because 
we won't be able to find where the 
knife is" — Compass Features. 


A new chapter opens for Alia 

M (Star) - At 17:45 ~ 

5 October a newly ... ■;*.'/$$$&■ *. 

id TriStar arlcraft ar- . ■ 

at the Queen Alia Inter- '• : V ■ . 'W;' 

ibI Airport, announcing . :-'y - r‘- ' J *. : r. ' . : "0 . i': ' ' J : i-' : ■ i 

toning of a new chapter • * '-. ‘ ' ... ~ • .* 


AMMAN (Star) — At 17:45 
on 15 October a newly 
painted TriStar arlcraft ar- 
rived at the Queen Alia Inter- 
national Airport, announcing 
the opening of a new chapter 
In the history of Jordan 8 
national airline. 

This era which officially 
wilt commence on 15 
December In a Royal cele- 
bration, will announce the 
rebirth of Alia In a new 
and mature Image and 
present to the world an 
airline which exudes 

warmth, friendliness and 

self confidence. 

Royal Jordanian, the new 
name of the airline is 
printed in both languages, 
Arabic and English In a 
gold colour on a medium 
grey background; the bot- 
tom part of the plane Is 

coloured In white; the ver- 
tical stabilizer iB tipped 
with a red accent, while 
the fuselage features a 
tapered gold band with e 
red pinstripe. Last, but 
not least, Is a realist c . 
crown, emboldened in 


' ' - -i J 1'*. 






New look, new name, new service 


gold, adorns the tall of 
the aircraft against a dark 
grey background. 

With this new image which 
includes a complete 
change of the exterior and 
Interior of the aircraft, un- 
iforms and stationary, ac- 
companied with a new 


and fresh marketing 

strategy and improved In- 
. flight service, should as 
the Royal Jordanian 

spokesman said, carry the 
Airline well Into the 

1990's and compete 
head-on with major and 
International carriers. 


16 OCTOBER 1986 


Holiday Inn 
tennis cup 
concludes 


The Holiday Inn Cup ten- 
nis tournament ended on 
Wednesday. A number of 
excellent Jordanian play- 
ers participated in the 
tournament which was ar- 
ranged by the Holiday inn, 
Amman In -co-operation 
with its Director of Mar- 
keting and , Sales Faisal 
Abu Nowar and held 
under the patronage of Dr 
Daoud Hananlya. 


Participants in the tour- 
nament included Abdullah 
Khalil, Naser Mirza, Forat 
Hammadi and Talal Mahlr. 
Trophies for the prizewin- 
ners will be awarded on 
Thursday 16 October at 
5:00 pm at a reception at 
the Holiday Inn. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen' 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

5 15/16 

4 7/16 

8 5/8 

3 5/16 

5 1/4 

4 3/4 

11 1/8 

2 M 

5 7/8 

4 7/16 

8 11/16 

3 7/16 

5 1/4 

4 3/4 

11 1/4 

3 M 

5 7/8 

4 1/2 

8 7/8 

3 7/8 

5 1/4 

4 7/8 

11 5/16 

6 M 

5 7/8 

4 1/2 

8 3/8 

3 7/8 

5 1/4 

4 13/16 

11 5/16 

9 M 

5 15/16 

4 1/2 

8 1/4 

3 7/8 

5 1/4 

4 3/4 

11 1/4 

12 M 

6 

4 1/2 

8 1/8 

3 7/8 

5 1/4 

4 3/4 

4 3/4 

2 Years 

6 9/16 

4 7/B 

_ 





_ 

3 Years 

7 

5 3/16 

_ 




_ 



4 Years 

7 3/4 

5 9/16 

— 




__ 

_ 

5 Years 

8 

5 7/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 15 October 1985 
were ns follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.550 per gramme 
21 ct.. JO 4.100 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.850 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4.700.000 

Ounce JD 151.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 34.000 


EXCHANGE RATES 


(Centra! Bank) 
Rashndi Pound.. 


Rashndi Pound.... JD 30.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youstr Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.339 

.341 

Sterling pound 

.486 

.491 

Gorman mark 

.171 

.173 

French franc 

.052 

.052 

Swiss franc 

.209 

.211 

Dutch guilder 

.151 

.153 

Italian lira (1000) 

.247 

.250 

Swedish kroner 

.049 

.050 

Saudi riyal 

.091 

.092 

Kuwaiti dinar 

. 1.177 

1.184 

UAE dirham 

.093 

.094 

Egyptian pound 

.185 

.190 

Syrian lire 

.017 

.017 

Iraqi dinar 

.295 

.305 

Omani riyal 

.890 

.900 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 
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Dollar rises Gold falls 


LONDON (AP) — The US Dollar rose against most ma- 
jor currencies In early trading Wednesday on Eu- 
ropean foreign exchanges. Gold prices fell. 

Dealers In Frankfurt said trading was thin because 
the market was waiting for the release of a number of 
key US economic indicators. 

K2 d ? rlyln u 9 amon 9 Baders was 

that the dollar was headed downward and only fear of 

further Intervention from European central banks was 
propping the currency up. 

, The banks, led by West Germany’s Bundesbank, 
Intervened heavily on Tuesday to support the dollar. 

Midmorning dollar rates compared with levels in 
Europe late Tuesday: 

“ J-JJSi X' e ? t G« rman Marks, up from 1.9745 

— 1.6185 Swiss Francs, up from 1,6165 

— 6.4825 French Francs, up from 6.4725 

~~ «PVx tc f? Gu * ,ders . up from 2.2340 

I ,fl,,an Lire, up. from 1,367.50 
1.38735 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.38675 

The British pound fell to $1.4370 from $1.4380 

In Tokyo, the dollar closed at 154.05 JaoanesA 
yen, unchanged from Tuesday's close. Later. Si Lon- 
don, it was quoted at 154.10 yen. ■ ■ 

° pened in London at a bid price of 
$426.30 a troy ounce, down from $428 7 *? t 

: ^ ■ » . . . ' ■ 

from ? 4428.'o t O B bld Pr,Ce ,0r 90ld was *425.50, down 

at a“b w r i} n S424?34 0nQ * fl0W droppatl *4-74 to close 
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RIYADH (Opecna) — King 
Fahd of Saudi Arabia Tues- 
day Inaugurated a S747 mill- 
SfWdty generating 

earl* w* lactor * in 

Jeddah *' 145 km northof 

Sa^idMnHiE * 0n the OCcaa| on 1 
MiniJ»Ir dU A S u^. and Electricity 
Mid 1 ?k Abdulaziz Al-Zamll 
® a J d . lh ® generating plant 

^nu 10 . arfle>l 8teaft i power 

Kingdom ™d 

on the Red Sea coast. 

He said the 2,500 MW 
5L°*? r Btat j°n> designed to 
lectricily needa I" the 

foXl tUn® 8 Bqu,pped 
EUi 250 me 9 aw att steam 
turbines, each five times blg- 

Pn H! ha i« any turbine Installed 
In the Western province. 

„ The station will supply el- 
ectricity to Jeddah, Mecca 

600 km d ft !(l? d|n , a through a 
U8lna 8 380 kv 

said the oil- 
fired station, which started 
commercial operation earlv 
las year, had reached a 

S&WLtiS 

(8w h ye P rs! PCt :|* l * h ' n : tho nB *t 

ni^ 9l0r L al Petals said the 
annual NV? »n; 

^s$m- 


ft.-. ft 


Credit may tighten for 
hard-bargaining Algeria 

WITH A 50 p»’i i -nl l.ill m it-. .mi mini;. limn liydrocnrbon uk* 
this yiMf. AI.j.-m.i will in- h.n.l -.1 ti. tii.iini.iin its invesbS 
•n its. cfoim-slK- tfuvi'li i| uni -ill l hr. . i >ii. i|i*.i • m world oil orSt 1 
meant slnwn uniwlh|.i. »■.(.«■. I. f..i rhi*. North African dlaSS- 
producer, .il lo.ist in 111*- .lu-rl .mil m.-tlmm lurm. • 

A innior bure-wm in lh>> l.il<- l‘»/us. Algeria hfis returned t- 
Ihe Eiuoniiirki'ts In fm.ii uti • il*. i >r > >]« •■ .ts :,po tiding and balan» ■ 
of-paymenlh rlofials Hut AI.j.-'m ■. -.hrmKiruj buying powb! 
been further .u t i-nlu.ilr.i m i ni. .p.- .irulnthi-r important marts ( 
by the duchim m thi> i->oii.m<j.* v.iliji- *>r the dollar. 

Algeria's (.•emu min. pr» •* lu..int« -nl fi-fi«-r:isi Ihe region's difid. I 
ties in sociiririr) rnrilil .iriil |li> ■ iin.re.r.inij rt> licence of Mb- ■ 
national hanks In finam.i.il h.ickuitj to the oil-rich te ! 

dollar-poor ooiintm-, As lh.- i nuntiv with tin* highest comma- ; 
cial debt in Iho Mulilk- I .r.t All )■ -r r. t »•; suffering from gremn i 
pains. A nation of mure tli.in PI nnllion jiooplu, declining oiprfr 
duction and one of tlur wuiM' s hiijlii.-st birtlirates. Ihis North A^i- 
can country has an over. ill debt - if over $17 billion. i 

While Ihis figure is roughly one half of Egypt's S36 billion fore-, 
ign debt, Algeria's burden is very consequential in view of Ihe ' 
country's past several years ol borrowing. Since 1983, Algeria; 
liabilities to BIS -area (Basel -based Bank for International Sel- > 
dements) banks have escalated from $7 8 billion at the close C > 
1983 to well over $10 hillmn today. 

Between 1980 and tho latter part ol 1984. Algeria reduced ill 
commercial BIS-area liabilities; from $9 billion to $7.8bifa i 

Such measures w»to, of course, affordable during this period | 
of relative prosperity for Akinria'i, oil. gas. and hydrocarbon mar- : ' 
kets. Diversification into export of re lined oil products, condsns- ; 
ate and natural gas enabled Algeria tn limit the decline of its ^ 
hydrocarbon revenues to only 7 pur cent between 1980 art. 
1984. In contrast, over the same ponod tho combined oil revert- ; 
ues of the Gulf slates and Libya fell by more than one hell. ; 


Writer discusses Zionist 
mythology and propaganda 


A Book Review 

By Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Star 


L Affaire Israel — Le Sionlsme 
Politique 

By Roger Garaudy 

I OBTAINED the above mentioned 
French book when I was in Paris in 
September last. The book was pu- 
blished in 1983. It Is a pity that 
very often we cannot find such 
books in Amman bookshops and If 
they are available, they are very 
expensive. The same applies to 
many of English books. However, 
Ihis is a digression from our main 
subject. “Revenons a nos mou- 
tons" as the French say. 

The author 



iSi Mr. Roger Garaudy Is a well- 

983 lo well over $10 hiffiuii today. known French writer. During World 

Between 1980 rind tho Inner p.ut ol 1984. Algeria reduced a War II. he was detained for three 

commercial BIS-area Imbilihrs from $9 billion to $7.8 billion j years in the German concentra- 

Such measures w»-ro. of r.uurv. affordable during this peried j [j?! 1 i^ter natiorfa 1 3 Le h a 9 a u 6° against 

of relative prosperity for Algor us oil. gas. and hydrocarbon mai- : ' Rac | a ij Sfri an n anti-semitlsm He is 

kets. Diversification into uxpurl of r< 'lined oil products, condens- ; anti-Zionist but certainly not 

h!/dro^prh iatUral oas ‘* n ; ,b|pfd A, 'J wri11 t° ||,n| f the ■ anti-semItIc as there Is a great dif- 

hydrocarbon revenues to only 7 pur coni between i I960 art . . fere nce between the two which he 

1984. In contrast, over the same pur.od the combined oil revert- j fu|| explains ln this book. For 

ues of the Gulf states and Libya fell by more than one hall. ; while he was against anti-semitis- 

The chango in Algeria's economic conditions forced Ihe Cen- - m he attack political Zionism. In 

tral Bank to renew its borrowing, a policy which it pursued nip ! his book he deals objectively with 

rously during the second hall of 19135, when it secured $1.7 . problems created by the policy of 

ion in net new borrowing : the state of Israel. 

In nn attempt to avoid high intciosl rales for short-term dett .■ He analyses the legitimacy of 

Algeria focused on rnrnlium-tnim syrulications. In Ihe lirsl lines the religious Biblical Israel and of 
months of 1986, tho country iiuanrcd anothur $500 million h j the present state of Israel which is 
liabilities of BIS-aron banks; It Is nruuisuly this accleratlonn the creation of political Zionism, 
borrowing, coupled with dim nrospuulr, for economic growth (tte ,, He contests the allegation of poli- 
gross nntionol product was 0.5 pnr cent in 1985 and Iheoj- j, leal n b f n 

look for Algeria's vital hydrocarbon market is precarious atbj •. ‘® 9 . th ® f 0 . mi . s ® hl?nrom^« tn 
that contr'bute to tho compel, os n. why credit is hOhter ford* J. - 

Li. Palestine by the Zionists. Lastly 

The country's ronl oconnmir: growth may drop to as »W a :-y. he calls for the recognition by all 
three per cent this yonr. couqiariid lo the 6.0 per coni target® parties concerned in the conflict of 
the current flvn-ycnr plan. To diilc, Akiorum risk hosaatiwjji all United Nation resolutions on 

the bank market and Hhmm m.iy ho .i distinction between Palestine including United Nations 
the government suoks; tn borrow and Us capacity to guaranis •. ; General Assembly Resolution of 
such loans. In nddiliDii lo rennumiejj. prospnclivo lender 8 ®*^ . 1947 on the Partition of Palestine 
also concerned with Atyurln'!; proximity to countries In cM. . : and the recognition of the Israeli 
tlcal and economic slrifo (I ipy.-i, liimslii. Morocco, etc.) i-; State only as determined and de- 

Coinpnrotl to wm-lom lr.,„ .„«l Par,iti0n B “ olu - 

volatllo Libya, Alguna is in nrlntlvoly goml slnndinp with Wy t > 

!- introduction of the book 

Deve oppmeni nought u $500 million 10-yoar ; can normally aSSS and evei at- 

ELrid O ll«, 0 r r d C B n^r VUr U '"‘ l0, ‘ "’ ll " bi "’ k o,,flr0dral9 I' tack^Xte^maSsm a.he- 

turo dollar doposila. i ;• lam, natlonallam, the Soviet Union, 

The 10-year maturity did not win Invuur among US, Eur01 ^. V V ' ,he USA and even extol anarchy 
or Middle Eastern banka and tho Industrial Bank of r, ■ ®r monarchy without running the 

tually fully underwrote the facility, capilnlizing the loan or^ risk 0 being prosecuted or ha- 


Introduction of the book 

In this introduction Mr Garaudy 


Roger Garaudy 

prime minister (hero of the Deir 
Yassin slaughter): “One cannot 
differentiate between anti-Israeli. 
anti-Zionism and anti-semitism" 

This slogan was adopted by the 
World Zionist Organization and 
reiterated by other well-known 
Jewish leaders In Israel as well as 
outside it. 

Mr Garaudy then explains the 
difference between religious and 
political Zionism, between Zionism 
and Judaism, the Biblical Israel 
and the present Zionist state of Is- 
rael. Religious Zionism is linked 
with the messianic hope of Juda- 
ism for the coming of the Messiah 
at the end of time and conse- 
quently of God's Kingdom which 
will embrace all nations. 

In the 19th century there were 
"The Lovers of Israel" whose ob- 
Jective was to create on the land 
of Zion a spiritual homeland for 
the expansion of Jewish faith and 
culture. 

The author observes that religi- 
ous Zionism haB never been op- 
posed by the Arabs or by the Mu- 
slims as they consider 
themselveB belonging to 
the common posterity of 
Abraham. 

Spiritual or religious Zionism is 
entirely foreign to any political 
programme to create a State or to 
dominate Palestine. Consequently 
and on that premise, no confronta- 
tion has ever taken place be- 
tween the Jewish community and 
the Arab population In Palestine. 

On the other hand, the author 
says, political Zionism is a totally 
different matter from spiritual or 


□osila if-, ,1 iV 8111 ' marxism, aims- different matter from spiritual or 

P ^ l . 1®^' nationalism, the Soviet Union. re iig| 0 us Zionism. Theodor Herzl is 

maturity did not win Invuur among US. ■: «ne USA and even extol anarchy thQ crea tor of political Zionism 

ern banka mid tho Industrial Bank ol JapJJgj ... or monarchy without running the whjch he elaborated in his well- 


or Middle Eastern banka mid tho Industrial Bank ol ... or monarchy without running the whjch he elaborated in his well- 

tually fully underwrote the facility, capitalizing the loan . risk of being prosecuted or ha- known book "Judenstaat" (The 

millon after the withdrawal of Paris-based Banque .raased provided, of course, we j ew ish State) published in 1894 

torced a $200 million reduction in tho syndication. « a Y within the bounds of polemic and he examined the state of ls- 


Greater than tho $200 million loss in anticipated rU ® S ‘ 

Algeria a probable loss in bargaining power for its nwIMJJ. j: : But once we try to analyse 

Its failure to win support for the $500 million loan expo 3 * 0 t , * Zionism or criticize Israel for its 

gena s vulnerability on the Euromarket. M1 5: w ® do , critlclze or at " 

MldEaet ; ; tack other states), we incur the 

i " r| sk of being prosecuted fordefa- 
[nation or of being accused of 
— . , , ^ l-.' - - • Nazism as t.he author himself was 

intnr'QCtA { .accused. 


Opec interests 

OmlhM*? <0 , p9cnB ) — Iraqi oil minister Oesslm Takjjj: 
to he L n 8 8tra6sed that hla country will 'do 
'° rt h8l P Opec work out a formula to realize Its ob l 8C! 
na secure the interests of member countries. ^ 

0 nL a before leaving for Geneva 

stand o2il! 8r ^ nce °P®nlng today, the m * ni8 ll r af and® 81 
efforta 8 *T a k nale8 Jrom our commitments to Ope 
efforts to boost its effectiveness.' * ' 


>xf B ?i Sd88 himself being accused 
?. : '? Nazism and threatened with • 
- : ;?i OS ®9^l° n or harassed by the 
[• : S oni ®fs there are others like him: 

!’ . o 8 authQ r mentions for example, 
(v JJeverend Forrest the author of 
?:•' l! 8 b° 0 k t|tled "The Unholy Land" . 
j-vr . because he stated Ip his book, 

..-srnnrin .il ... 


Jewish State) published in 1894 
and he examined the state of Is- 
rael In a concrete way during the 
World Zionist Congress held in 
1897 in Basel, Switzerland. 

The author attacks political 
Zionism as advocated by Herzl 
who was not a religious Jew but 
was a radical agnostic. Herzl hlm- 
self did not care where the Jewish 
state should be established and 


Anti-Judaism. It is partly due to 
Christian religious anti-Judaism 
because the latter did not recog- 
nize Jesus as the Messiah and 
partly to the writings and actions 
of Jews themselves particularly 
those of the Jewish Talmudists 
and Pharisees who deformed true 
Mosaism and who are enemies of 
the prophets. The author relies 
heavily for reasons for anti-Juda- 
ism, on the book titled: "L'Ant- 
Isemitisme. son Histoire and ses 
Causes" written in 1984 by the 
Jewish writer Bernard Lazare who 
explained that anti-Judaism is par- 
tly to be blamed on the Jews 
themselves. 

Mr Garaudy then refers to the 
great Jewish writers like Maimo- 
nide (XII c) who was denounced by 
the Talmudists because he tried to 
reconcile faith with reason. They 
also attacked the Jewish writers 
Spinoza (XXVII c.) and Mendelss- 
ohn (XVIII c) because of their free 
and open-minded opinions. 

The Talmudists and the fun- 
damentalist Jews were to blame 
for the anti-Judaism in Europe be- 
cause they regarded themselves 
as the chosen people and as be- 
ing superior to alt other peoples, 
especially at the time of the rise of 
nationalism in Europe in the 19th 
century. 

The author concludes that we 
can see the same thing happening 
in Israel nowadays: the rabbis of 
the exlreme religious parties res- 
trict themselves to selective parts 
of the Bible to exploit or use them 
for their political purposes and 
thus direct the policy of the state 
of Israel. 

After explaining the difference 
between political Zionism and re- 
ligious Zionism on the one hand 
and between Zionism and Judaism 
on the other, the author pursues 
his analysis on the comparison 
between Biblical Israel and the 
present State of Israel. 

The Zionist movement, he says, 
relies on apocryphal biblical texts 
to justify its frenzied militarization 
not only for the defence of Israel 
but also for the disintegration of 
the Arab states in the region, the 
continuous expansion of Its fron- 
tiers and the State terrorism. 

The author says that relying on 
| such biblical texts, Ben Gurion had 
as far back as 1937 traced the 
boundaries of great Israel to eng- 
r lobe South Lebanon. Southern Sy- 
’ ria. Transjordan (present Jordan), 
r Palestine and Sinai. Zionists even 
5 find in biblical texts "sacred" jus- 
1 tlfications for the massacres of 
‘ Deir Yassin, Qibya, Kufr Qassem 
f and otherB as welt as justification 
* for the exterminations of the 
’ Arabs as biblical Israel had exter- 
? minated the Ganaanltes. 


The author however, says that 
he will show later in his book that 
the so-called "sacred extermina- 
tion" as those of the Canaanites 
are purely mythical. Biblical jus- 
ticatlon of Genocide and legitimiz- 
ing of aggressions and annexa- 


HW*nof neoes sa rily Intend It to be tions by the Zionist State of Israel 

^Palestine Herzl even (wrongly described as the heir of 
created In Palestine, nerzi ev«.i l, w * , „ k , , thfi 


combatted those who define 
“Judaism" as being a. religion as in 
the eyes of political Zionism the 
■'Jews" are a "people" before 
anything else. 

The learned author goes on to 
discuss the difference between 



Biblical Israel) make Jews In the 
Diaspora as well as many Chris- 
tians believe the Zionist myths. 

Rabbis like Eliezer Waldman 
support the imperialist and ag- 

§ resslve projects of Israel. Martin 
uber however, who je a great Je- 


; w *»■ mss? rss ssr sswis- 

88ld «* Oenm fl wou,d M S 


ai rSmiui w not like, 'that-. the Is- 

: ket' rwS 8a d the Geneva meeting would r f v Jf^i 9 [on p^.H^ nspaim bombs 1 against 
' lows? n?i5 Pn \? nto to«owlng Opec’s Augu®^ al) j . Palestinian refugees, 
decide ^2 d J lc i!? n throu 9h September and ,?5l the ^jl : T He author mentions also the 
ket in o n J urther a PProprlale steps to stabNz®; ^ o( [j ' ^caBesof the owners of the French 

wWch would prolecl 1 affl? 

■■ u- . ies. . . iiiinfl * du8s ' Fauvet the . previous 

oroduM k the conference was expected to focu 8 0 ^^^ ri-ynQw«L Qr of lM e w ^ French 

ahd quotas for Individual J* * "Le Monde.'VThe au- 

Onem nrio 0v . 8r * h6 na *l period', as well aa |?.f™L'«Wtoa .verbatim the slate- 

u P.®Ci price Structure. , r >7^- erit Beglh the former lerael 
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The two faces of the same coin 

On the history of Shamir 

• Yitzhaq Shamir was born in 1915 in north Poland in an area 
which was joined to the Soviet Union. In 1935 Shamir emigrated 
to Palestine which was at that time under 'the British mandate. 
He studied law In Palestine where he started his efforts to esta- 
blish a Jewish state. 

He joined the rightist Argon Organization and then left it to 
join Stern, a far more extreme one. When Stern's founder Abra- 
ham Stern died. Shamir became In charge of its operations and 
activities. This underground organization assassinated Lord 
Moyne In 1944, a British minister in Cairo. 

When the Israeli state was established, Shamir worked with 
the Mossed where he obtained the rank of a major general. He 
then entered the political field in 1970 after carrying out a num- 
ber of business projects which met complete failure. His popu- 
larity promptly went skyhigh with the Hirul party which was led 
by Menachem Begin. 

Finally he was appointed as the head of the Israeli Knesset In 
1973. 

In addition to Hebrew. Shamir speaks Polish. Russian, Ger- 
man, French. English and Spanish. 

Incitement no, manifestations yes 

• A company by the name of 'Bimbad Yirmi and Sons' of Tei 
Aviv placed an advert two months ago requesting workers in a 
Hebrew newspaper with the statement: ‘For Jews only.’ 

When MK Yair Tzaban asked if the company could be prose- 
cuted on the ground of racism the reply was no. 

"That law, says Tzaban, "only prohibits incitement lo racism,” 
but not manifestations of racism as exemplified In this particular 
advertisement.” 

More aggressive measures 

• The Israeli army patrol vehicles have Lately Increased their 
aggressive measures against Arab citizens in Hebron. The Is- 
raeli authorities blocked a number of entrances in the city's old 
market with concrete cement walls. These measures are being 
carried out on the aftermath of the stabbing of an Israeli settler 
In the old city last Friday. More than 50 Arab citizens were de- 
tained, and 16 trade stores were sealed. 


Zionism with Juoai m i n nationalist perversion of rallgl- 


reel 

Im & evokes 2nd buds the ge- the spirituality of Judaism. " 
nlus of Judaism as 9 ''aiigon oiher rsllgious Jews and non-r 


B 8 “ V8t ., * ha previous nlug of Judaism as S ^eliglbn other religious Jews and non^ 

wh,= z h o haa : ° Ihlng to do Wth PoN.I- 

However, ho gives reasons for gresslons end expansionism, all of 


whom would no doubt be branded 
with anti-semitism by Begin and 
cohorts. 

In the same vein, the author wr- 
ites, the prophets of Biblical Israel 
like Ezekiel, Amos, Isaiah and Jer- 
emiah, would be branded as anti- 
Semites because they, condemned 
the leaders of Biblical Israel, called 
for righteousness and denounced . 
bloodshed in building : the (rue re- 
ligious Zion. The present leaders 
of Israel have chosen ihe “dbc tors 
who kjll the prophets" the author 
Writes. 1 

In equating criticism .pf the po- 
licy, ol the present State of laradl 
with anti-semitism, the "latter will, 
only be encouraged. What creates 
antl-SemitisiVi Is ndMhe : criticism 
of the Israeli .policy of aggression 
but the unconditional and blind 
support of this: pbllcy. Judaism, 
the faith of Abraham and Moses. 


should not be confused with the 
racist chauvinistic Zionism. 

Our aim, the author concludes. 
Is precisely to combat this contu- 
sion. We must distinguish Judaism 
from Zionist mythology which dis- 
torts the former for political pur- 
poses. We combat political Zion- 
ism because we are anti-racists- 
Anti-semitism is not created by 
anti-Zionism but by. political Zion- 
ism itself. 

The above Is a summary of the 
introduction to Mr Garaudy© 
book. In the first part of the book 
he discusses lh extenso the myths 
of historic rights claimed by Israel. 
In the second part he discusses 
the Zionist myth and Israel) policy, 
the racialism of Israel as a colonial 
fact. Israeli expansionism, and the 
methods adopted by Israel to put 
these into effect, including; stats 
terrorism.' .'< 

1 ! • c | 1 ' 
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Basketball championships: 
King to act as patron 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 
HIS MAJESTY King Hussein, has 
agreed to patronise the Al-Ahli 
Arab basketball championships. 
This was disclosed by a respon- 
sible source from Al-Ahli club to 
The Star. 

The source said that King Huss- 
ein will officially open the new 
headquarters of the club on 20 
October. 

The source also added that a hi- 
gher committee charged with the 
responsibility of organizing this 
championship has been meeting 
daily to put the last touches to the 
opening ceremony. 

Many Arab basketball teams will 
participate in the championships. 
These include: Al-Ahli from Saudi 
Arabia. Al-Ahli from Egypt. Al-Ahll 
from United Arab Emirates in addi- 
tion to Jordan’s Al-Ahli club. 




Majesty King Hussein 


The championship is to be sup- 
ported by one of the Arab Airline 
companies In Jordan, the Pepsi 
Company and the Royal Jordanian 
Airlines (Alia) which also be hold- 
ing a dinner banquet during the 
championship. 

it is worth noting that the spe- 
cial medals for the championship 
are being manufactured in Italy. 

The Al-Ahli s Board of Direc- 
tors and Higher Organizing Com- 
mittee held a press conference 
last Monday in which they re- 
viewed the preparations with 
sports Journalists. 

The opening ceremony will wit- 
ness a new Al-Ahli anthem which 
has been written by Mr Haydar 
Mahmoud, Director General of 
Culture and Arts Directorate and 
composed by Mr Jamil Al-Ass 


Nigeria’s No. 1 hopes to 
help talented Africans 


By Katherine Kennedy 

Compass News Features 

NEW YORK — Not all professio- 
nal tennis players fearn the sport 
as pampered prodigies whose par- 
ents' overriding goal is to produce 
a champion. Nduka Odizor is proof 
of that. 

Thesonof a chef rn Lagos, Nig- 
eria, Odizor got his first exper- 
eince of tennis at the age of 13, 
when he went to work as a ball- 
boy at a local country club- He 
started playing when he was 15, 
with a racket handed on by 
another player. 

Now, at 28. Odizor is ranked 
84lh in the world by the Men's 
International Professional Tennis 
Council and reached the second 
round of this year's US Open at 
Flushing Meadow, New York. 
"Every year has been good; every 
year I have won a tournament, ,a 
Odizor said in an interview after 
his defeat by the player ranked 
13lh in the world, American Brad 
Gilbert, 

While he is not among the 
super-earners, . Odizor estimates 
he .won more than $80,000 last 
year — although Grand Prix cir- 
cuit players commonly spend up to 
$40,000 a year on expenses. Odl- 
,tot has two long-term goals: to 
set. up a factory in Nigeria to man- 
ufacture equipment- for racket 
sports, and to establish a founda- 



Nigeria'a Odizor 

lion to encourage the development 
of African tennis players. 

The foundation would help make 
up for advantages enjoyed by 
some European and American 
players, who receive top-level 
coaching from an early age. 

"Compared to my mates on the 
circuit, I started vary late," Odizor 
said. "Most others started at six 
or seven, in some cases two or 
three. "I got better really quickly” 
he said. For the son of a poor 
family, being a ball-boy at a rich 
club was a way of earning a living 
Eventually you had to play, it was 
lust a matter of time.” • 

Forced to drop out of hioh 
school in Nigeria, Odizor finished 
his last year of school in Houston, 


Texas, and then won a tennis 
scholarship to the University of 
Houston. "I didn’t want to be a 
professional," he said. "I couldn't 
see the long end of the road." Ra- 
ther, he saw tennis a means 
of acquiring an education. 

According to Odizor, tennis in 
Nigeria is only for the rich. Apart 
from a shortage of coaches and 
tennis courts, equipment is prohi- 
bitively expensive. A can of tennis 

Sti?R tha, if 0S f t8 $2 ln ,he Unitfld 
* ! s f °r eleven times as 

K h - In .f l90 i r a: a rackat costing 

ISSC United States 

aftacker/^a 

lM' V ?f y P'ayer who uses his 
1-88 m frame and long reach to 

USOMnT 808 at ,he net ' 

Power was too much 

n^i^ lber ,n ^0 first sat, which 
7 -5, but the 24-year- 

npyt C ?h 0fn an hit back * taking the 
next three sets 6-2, 6-4, 6-2. 

' ? a - i . u JP ne „ c p aoh - watching Od|- 
2$, He anticipates too late He's 
not too mobile." By the end nf ihf 
match , the Nigerian was increas 
Ln 9 iL° f ’ ba,anQe ln hla returns 

unable to recover for the .next 

Katherine Kennedy Is a' free, 
lance Journalist based In New 


Prince inaugurates new skating rink 


.AMMAN (Star) — His Royal High- 
ness Prince Abdullah inaugurated 
the .Jordan Skating Centre last 
Monday. The inaugural ceremony 
was attended by a large number 
. of officials including the -deputy 
d|radqr of .the , Public Security and . 
; lfie.:.Ch^f of Amman police. 

: ' i ii Rflnce, atbrted 'the cirvv 
, ;siribny by cutting;,, the; ribbon and ‘ 
ftnoh 'the . Royal anthem' was 

;; 1 >piay^... ,, ■ 

;ASld At, Fayez, head pi the'. 
:■ skettnr centre, made a walcofhe 
speecrr inv which he heiiea Prince 1 * 
... AbduKeh and the attepdanja Mr.Ai 
, Foye^pOiqt0d Qut tha.t . the centfe 
• we s the flrpt pfils kfnd in Jorddin. '. 

Ai Fayez briefed the qu-- 
■ -diefice .or. the*: centre’s aqtwiiiea-; 

i -Anri elnkbbarl 'jkc 




STAR FEATURES 


Jordan prepares for industrial threats 



His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan, preset* 
prizes to medallists from the Seoul Games 

Jordan to participate 

• The Jordanian Table Tennis Federation sent cables to ait-' 

nounce Its intention to attend the Interna I ional Table W 
Championship to be hold in February 1987. i 

Jordan s international table tennis referee Fahed Al-Abta^ 
will participate in this championship ns an official. | 

Preparatory matches with Syria ; 

• The Syrian armed forces football team management ted 


communicated with Al-Ahli and Faysnli clubs with regard to tfe ^ " dustrial safety. 


By Rula Nasr Darwazah 

Special to The Star 

ENVIRONMENT IS one important 
aspect that affects our lives as 
well -as the well being of our chil- 
dren. 

.* ‘ it is interesting to know that 
jordan is moving towards indus- 
trialization, but that it is also fac- 
ing the problems which go along 
.with industrialization. 

• One of these problems is deal- 
ing with hazardous chemicals that 
are part of the raw materials im- 
ported by Jordan. This huge flow 
of hazardous chemicals accompa- 
nied by the lack of knowledge on 
storage, transportation, handling 
and disposal of these chemicals 
have resulted in an increase In the 
number of accidents in our com- 
munity. 

The Royal Scientific Society is 
taking steps in the direction of in- 


preparations for two nutchur. between the Syrian armed force? 
team and the two clubs 

V * 

The two mate hti h lurm | >.-ir t ol tin ■ preparations by IheSyrirv 
team for purl icipii tun) in the final'-, of thn Arab Football Tear! : 
Championship winch t.iki's ril.n.es m Tunisia next month, j. 


According to Mrs Yaseen Khay- 
yat, who Is the project manager at 
the environmental pollution divi- 
sion in the Royal Scientific So- 


ciety, a project dealing with ha- 
zardous chemicals was initiated at 
the RSS in 1984 and is expected 
to come to an end at the beginning - 
of 1987. 

This project has received gener- 
ous financial aid from the Abdul- 
Hamid Shoman Foundation, and 
was formulated to be conducted in 
co-operation with the Civil 
Defence Directorate, the Public 
Security Directorate and other 
concerned authors. 

The aims of this project are as 
follows: 


1) Surveying and classifying Jor- 
dan's situation In regard to ha- 
zardous chemicals. 

2) Evaluating and revising avail- 
able legislation, standards and re- 
gulations governing the Importa- 
tion and distribution of hazardous 
materials, and suggesting addi- 
tional new entries. 

3) Setting management pro- 
grammes for controlling and sur- 
veying hazardous materials and 
industrial wastes. 


King’s birthday match 

• To celebrate His Majesty King Hussein's birthday annk/efH'v 

ary, Al-Rnmlhti club has invited n renowned British football teas ! ; r. 
to play a match in Amni.iii. ; ■ 

Detailed report presented !; 

• Mr Mohammad Jamil Abdul Kndc’f , RioskJonl of Jordan Sport! 
Information Association, last Sunday chaired a meeting of tfa i. 
administrative committee of llm association. 

The meeting discussed n detailed report presented by Mr Jj- % 
mil about his pnrlicipation in tho Asian General Cofn# : ;r 
tee Federation and the success of the Jordanian team in It# £ !,£?! 

Seoul Games. 


i. - i ■ f -’ ' J • •. 






Club’s anniversary ;; 

• Al-Jazirnh club is studylmj llm possibility of extending invita- 
tton to n number of Gulf state* foolinill teams. • £ 

Those invitations will from nail of I ho celebrations of its [/ 
anniversary of fniinclfnc) j, 

Asian Handball Championships f- 


Practical measures must be used promptly to protect 
the health of the community 


4) Setting up special courses and’ ' 
seminars. 

5) Issuing a national directory (em- 
ergency guidelines), for dealing - 
with hazardous chemicals. ' - 

It is worth emphasizing here 
that the Royal Scientific Society is 
in the process of issuing a direc- 
tory classifying more than 3000 
chemicals found in Jordan. This 
classification will be of great im- 
portance for it will include guide- 
lines on the potential hazards, em- 
ergency action, fire protection, 
storage and transportation proc- 
edures. It is expected that by the 
end of 1986, this information will 
be accessible to all parties dealing 
with hazardous chemicals. 

It is good to know that there are 
serious steps taken towards the 
safety of our community. It is 
hoped that this activity undertaken 
by the RSS will help in establish- 
ing a comprehensive understand- 
ing in dealing with these hazard- 
ous chemicals. 

A symposium discussing the 
above mentioned activities was 
held at the RSS on 29 June this 
year. This seminar adopted some 
important recommendations which 
briefly emphasized the utilization 
of the directory mentioned above 
by the concerned authorities as a 
primary source for specification 
standards of Jordanian chemicals. 

They requested the Ministry of 
Interior to totally reconsider the 
chemical materials included in the 
Defence Order number 7 of the 
year 1972, since some chemical 
materials no less hazardous than 
the ones Included in Defence Or- 
der number 7 are entering Jordan. 
The symposium also recommen- 
ded the utilization of the various 
forms of mass media to en- 
lighten the public about the ha- 
zards of chemical materials in use 
and to raise the consciousness of 
the public. 


W": 




Developing countries may not 
too late 

It is also hoped that Jordan will 
have a well organized system of 
monitoring and control of chemical 
materials and ways of alleviating 


be aware of the risk until 


their hazards. This will render a 
real service to the industrial deve- 
lopment of Jordan and to the 
safety of its people. 


By Najwa Kef ay 

Special to The Star 


K ‘. ALTHOUGH THE percentage of 
I -i »i|uii i He hi in cnnriiiluriiig hosting IW r<$, : children suffering from cancer va- 
lur> in Amman next vtmr. k- d ® 8 between five and six per cent 


• The Jordan Handball Poik'inliuii in cnn»iiluraiifl hosting K 
Asian Handball Chnmpluship in Amman next year. 

The fodertilkjit'ii bight u Ifchntual committee is to have* 
meeting to discuss llm championship. 

The commit too inducing Mi Tnywnr AI-NsillKif. Dr Arab! H^ 
Unlversity Dr StUi ,,, * ,nKjnn 1 'ulimnh from the Yannw* 


Doctor outlines treatment 
problems for child cancer 


bf the world population, here, In 
Jordan, It is 10 per cent, according 
to statistics carried out here in 
1975/76 on acute leukemia. 


University r ,;muJ?in D ' 1 llt 'innh from me IfUI . . What Is the reason for this? The 
. y ‘ I? :, Answer is provided by Dr Faris 

t .. „ ,_u Iv/ Madanat. a Pediatrician at Jordan 

international football match }•;;•■ University Hospital specialized in 

S;*V : children's cancer from Houston 
• The Jordanian Foolhuli Fruferntimi h-,* rtnrided to arranga W ^. University, and the Anderson Turn- 

ning of February next year. • ft. v. ° ruL 


, - ' ,,bu| q wunieroa rt £ it If io end of January or «* ,,,u * **•••• ni — ' win w ... 

: n| ng of February next year & v° Be,ruL dren, then come the kidneys, soft 

t;V: Dr Madanat tells The Star; "The tissues, bone cancer and muscle 
New basketball Federation reaa °n for this percentage cancer. 

b;. 9°e6 back to the fact The traditional treatment that 

' • Dr FH'iwk . . ... i- form a ■ J.'P® Population of Jordan has has heen and is being used so far 

.'new 0f You,ha has decided to- . h' a tafl h f r percentage of younger f or the treatment of cancer in 

v - th ' 7> ^ Fed0fal,on - J. : nBief D- SHJta* But there are also im- adu , t8 include chemotherapy. 

: m 'he ; federation has Mr Awwad Haddad as president, P° r ant contributing- factors, such Wrug8)i ra dio therapy, (X-rays), 

• EPShR V® he Messrs Ahmad Al-Khasawneh, Fahed ®«.foelack of facilities required to anC j surgery being the first step in 

Eli Bnyam and Mohammad Qadri “? “ h8 P rooesa ' and ,ha !J a '° " m0 ? 

■i wh ».'r* *•" ^ 10 * W. ^ SSSMS.'SSS : S&ffsastfSaiSSS 

clubs’ football cpmpet^. ^^SSSS'^' Sf £ 


nodes) hodjkln's lymphoma, and 
bone cancer. These should be cur- 
able especially at an early stage, 
provided the right drugs are used, 
and this is another problem we 
suffer from here, the Inavallabllity 
of some drugs." 

Apparently, according to Dr Ma- 
danat, cancer of the brain and of 
the lymph nodes (lymphoma), and 
leukemia, consist of 80-70 per 
cent of the cancer cases In chil- 
dren, then come the kidneys, soft 
tissues, bone cancer and muscle 
cancer. 

The traditional treatment that 
has been and is being used so far 
for the treatment of cancer in 
adults include chemotherapy, 
(drugs), radio therapy, (X-rays), 
and surgery being the first step in 
the process, and that is to remove 




• Khourma, President of Jordan 

VihSnS 90 baS 1®?* far Qatar to supervise the Aslan 
, ball Group matchas which will begin from 17-21'Octw*^ ^ 

who are to officiate in , the 


HTment"-. 


inv 7 ■ * ' . u "“‘ in the case of children, however, 

■ I -. radio therapy. Is not very much ad- 

fota, according; tp Dr vjaabje . rt iU pfgota Jh® 


, .U'WIWJ uiu gumre s dRlIVlIieS - 

;and slreSSed the ; khportahce bf 

•Qivirig mness.and ele- .; HlaRpyalHIghnessPrihcd. 
gance to the liumin body, ; . • l ,, rfnk. la?t Monday. - 


vvlii ba playbd on' 1 8- 1 8 October: 

— -r 


..bU.Xl Kniiivuiai II IO uaao ui 

^ Y ^ Phobla8tlo:, © uk ©^la)- ■ ••' 

ol Aiir l^^ ^al- a lot pf cancers In 
\ K ; >>n2, • n ' are curable, like the kld- 
kS[«k 0ri ^ er i lymphatic , leukemia, . 

(cancen of the lymph 


danat said that orte of the causes 
of children's cancer is thp expo- 
sure of the embryo inside, the ut- 
erus to radiation, during pregn- 
ancy. ■ 


Dr Faris Madanat 

Another cause of cancer In chil- 
dren could be a virus called the EP . 
Virus which le found and causes 
'Burkltt's Tumour. 1 Also chromoso- 
mal disorders could foi;m a cause 
and A good medium for children's, 
cancer, in addition to congenital 
immune deficiency. 

"But all these factors; are be- 
lieved to cause only five per cent 
of the existing oanqers, leaving 
the remaining 95 par cent to un- 
known causes,” says Dr Madanat, 
who has been working In the field : 
of clinical research since ;1978, 


and has witnessed a huge differ- 
ences and change in public cancer 
awareness since then: 

"The first year I came to the 
ward. I had only 15 patients, end 
now I have an average of 100, and 
that Is not because there were 
less cases before, but because 
people were less aware of it, and 
most of these very few cases we 
received at that time were so ad- 
vanced and hopeless, that they 
were mostly uncurable. Now we 
get cases at an. early stage, and 
most of them are curable.” 

In spite of this development, 
there remains another problem 
and that is compliance with the 
treatment. Cancer treatment is a 
long and slow process, and the 
patient may find himself healthy 
soon after the beginning of the 
treatment, -but the tumour will 
re-appear if treatment Is not conti- 
nued. ' . 

"Most of my patients disappear 
after two or three years of treat- 
ment, we can then do nothing but 
assume that they have been cured 
until we see them again." 

This Is where the Importance of 
the Cancer Centre comes. To form 
a base for registry, and statistics, 
vyhere the essential data qguld be 
collected, and' to enable: patients 
to refer to it and others tp. obtain 
necessary information. , j ,■ 

"Such a centre, would also help 


us form treatment protocols, and 
provide the right public education, 
and awareness, which is ex- 
tremely Important in the early 
detection of cancer, thus an early 
cure. In addition, of course, to the . 
availability of facilities in optimum 
therapy and supportive care, 
which such a centre, if founded 
will be capable of providing 

This is the whole idea behind 
starting such a centre. 

As a matter of fact, this idea 
was initiated by Mr Abdullah AI-. 
Khatib, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Charity Organizations, here 
in Jordan, and was approved by 
the board of trustees of the Jor- 
dan University, where It might bo 
stationed. They are still wailing lor 
the approval of the Higher Educa- 
tion Council. 

"We have raised about 4D 
80,000 so far through charity and 
"Knock at the Door” campaigns, 
and we hope that by the end of 
the year we will have JD 1 million 
which will enable us to start the 
centre, and cover the expenses of 
the first stage, of this project,” Dr 
Madanat concluded. 
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* SB!!!? . jMtywts '"Gone: with ' the wind? ; (222 1 

M8rK Gebto find ViyloriLelgh. Directed by Vidlor' 

Thwirsday :.ia Qciober fit j'ipm.: - ;■ ' v : 

piT tylowiay 20. October, the Centre also presents' 

|?Saj| A 36 - anaU sJar W* : and directed lby ja^k 

Furtlief .sh^^gfi will bs on -23, 27 and 30 October^ 
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Language dilemma for 
Third World writers 


By Anton La Guardla 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — Many Africans 
remember when, as school chil- 
dren in the days of colonial rule, 
they would be punished for speak- 
ing an African language in class. 

In British-ruled Kenya, lor ex- 
ample. offenders would be caned 
and made to wear a plate around 
their neck with the inscription "I 
am stupid." 

But those who did well in Eng- 
lish won praise and even scholar- 
ships, recalls Ngugi wa Thiong o. 
one of Africa’s foremost writers. 

Countless others from colonized 
countries shared similar exper- 
iences. And writers from areas as 
diverse as India, the Philippines 
and South Pacific isfnnds are still 
struggling with their colonial herit- 
age. 

At the heart of thoir efforts to 
assert their cuiturnl Identity lies 
the question of what language to 
use: their colonizers’, or an in- 
digenous tongue? 

The decision Involves complex 
cultural, political and economic 
considerations. 

In his latest book. ‘Decolonizing 
the Mind 1 . Ngugi attacks the use 
of European languages in African 
literature as the continuation of 
colonial domination, and pledges 
in future to write exclusively in 
African languages. 

Ngugi, a Kenyan dissident cur- 
rently in sell-imposed exile m Bri- 
tain. has won world acclaim for his 
English works, such as ihe novel 
A Grain of Wheat’ and the play 
The Trial of Dedan Kimathi.' 

His new book, also in English, 
has rekindled the debate among 
African writers about the most 
suitable language for their litera- 
ture. , 

Attending a recent series of 
talks by African writers, Ngugi 
said. ‘When you choose a langu- 
age. you are choosing your au- 
dience. if you write in English. 


Sembene Ousmane: one of 
Africa's prominent writers 

French or Portuguese, you- are 
speaking lo the elite who under- 
stand those languages. 

' Our languages have been de- 
liberately underdeveloped. They 
are not taught in schools and are 
not heard on radio or television. 

"To deny people the right to 
their language is to deny thBm the 
right to live — they have a right to 
a literature in their own language." 

"Writing in English. French or 
Portuguese is an abnormality 
which has been going on only for 
about 30 years. There is African 
writing which goes back to the 9th 
century and a very strong oral tra- 
dition in African languages. 

’Neo-colonial structures are be- 
ing accepted as normal, but they 
are not here to stay. They should 
be examined and rejected." 

But rejecting the consequences 
of history may not be so easy. 
Many of today s nations are the 
product ol colonization — African 
borders, for example, are Ihe re- 
sult ol European powers carving 
up territory between themselves 
a I the 1884 Berlin conference. 

In many countries the colonial 
experience has been absorbed 
and forms part of the national cul- 
ture. Few Latin American writers 
would dream of replacing Spanish 


Exhibitions 


The Royal Cultural Centre presents ’-Beautiful Names" an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Neyar Ihsan Rashid. 

The exhibition -will run until 23 October 

- IS® Bar \_ k Gallery presents a painting exhibition by 

• Ahmad Na wash. , .■ 

The exhibition ends 21 October. 

it)?w F . r ? n S h P“! tural Centre presents a photo exhibition an-' ^ 
.^titled Jordan . Open to the public until 18 October. ; i ■ 

^ Presents ajjhoto exhibition by Le Corbusier et 
:.;*.lhe.Arth!tectural Gallery, Riyadh Centre. 

■Coticoirl*: 

The Goethe Institute In co-operation with the Royal Cultural 

- .Centre and the Beirut University College Alumni Club in Am 
■man present The Buchbergsr-Q^rtei in a classiSal SerL . 

Thursday 16 October, at 8 pm ai the Royal Cultural Centre. \ 

^ .j/.- • 

i j ns !l tu 16 Presents ’Romance ' In Moir (95 mins) 

: iSthrrin^^Mariahne Hoppe and Paul Dahike, and directed by Hal- 


or Portuguese with, say, the ton- 
gue of Ihe ancient Incas. 

The Philippines has had the un- 
usual experience of being domi- 
nated by different foreign powers 
for more than three centuries — 
300 years of Spanish rule followed 
by half a century of American con- 
trol, interrupted by a few years' 
Japanese occupation. 

The regional Malay-based 
dialects have a strong infusion of 
Spanish: and Filipino writers such 
as a national hero Jose Rizal who 
were in the forefront of the 
u movement for independence from 
S Spain wrote in Spanish. 

They represented the maturing, 
even blossoming, Filipino intellec- 
tual and literary tradition, the le- 
gacy of which has been all but lost 
since the American colonization at 
the turn of the century. 

Nick Joaquin, one of the Philip- 
pines' most respected writers, 
said in an essay. "The shift from 
Spanish to English was a fatal 
blow to our cultural growth. 

"Our literary development suf- 
fered and is still suffering, for lit- 
erature is Ihe very soul of langu- 
age and we were made to aban- 
don the language In which our lit- 
erature had developed and begin 
all over again In English.” 

Few Filipinos have read Rizal's 
work in translation: even fewer 
have read the original Spanish. 

Filipino authors now look to Am- 
encan writers for literary guidance 
rather than to their own predeces- 
sors. And few writers have made 
an Impact with works in the 
national language. Tagalog, or lo- 
cal dialects. 

Many new nations have the 
problem of having not one but 
many indigenous languages from 
which to choose. 

Some have opted to use one of 
them as the national dialect; oth-. 
ers have created a completely 
new language, such as Bahasa In- 
donesia in Indonesia. Yet others 
have opted for the colonizers’ 

language as a neutralligua franca. 

f A f'|can writers, In an at- 
tempt tp bring European longues 
closer to their- own culture, have 
tned to modify the languages, for 
exampie by using close transla- 
tions of African expressions and 
pnrases. 

Others believe the attempt to 
U8e . bQ rr°wad languages to de- 

m r faHure fnCan a ° 0iaty is ..^omed 


'■i ;rhMl Killqer,fn 1843. " ■ ” “‘.j;;;:, 

T; : ^TiimwiU ; 6a' sub-tit led iri- English' 1 . -V'- Y\ 


Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Corner 


The Best of Hollywood 
at the American Centre 

heyday of American cinema, the Golden Age of Hollywood 
before all the Rockys", "Rambos" and “Commandos" hit 
the silver screen tarnishing It with blood and disturbing the 
audience s lives with their display of violence and ugliness. 

Actually the main characteristic of old Hollywood movies 
was that they offered an escape from dreary or even painful 
reality into a fantasy world of beauty and romance. This In 
nself earned the American film industry the title of "The 
Dream Factory" and Hollywood came to be known as "tin- 
sel town titles that were later to be used In a deroga- 
tory sense when “realism' ’ became the vogue in world 
cinema. 

But regardless of what the current vogue may be In world 
cinema, nothing can ever detract from the superb enter- 
the "Hollywood Oldies" for (even If nothing 
* thay ^ with them a nostalgia of such Intense 
sweetness that makes the dream journey into the past 
really worthwhile. 

That’s Entertainment" Is the film scheduled to be shown 
oyer the next two weeks (starting on Monday 20/ 10). It 
presents excerpts from some of the best of Hollywood’s 
musicals, America's distinctive contribution to world 
c nema. Spanning the period between 1929 end 1950 It In- 
u**.. e8 ,f^ nB £, that hav ® become film classics from "Top 

"South Paclfic / " ard ° f 0z ”’ “ S,nfling ,n lhe Raln ” flnd 

J ! flom that has been shown over the past two 
J® f k ® a ^“. ,a a l 8 ° scheduled for screening tonight (Thurs- 
for ®ver popular "Gone With the Wind". 
Produced In 1939 the film Is almost half a century old and 
r® ! * *? b ® a classic that defies time, still managing 

o hold fascination for cinema lovers regardless of their 
age, culture or temperament. 

«arf?t?u° , l t t , . S i PhGnomena * , y successful beat seller by Mar- 
garet Mitchell (published In 1938), "Gone With the Wind 
?.,i Ut J he Amarlcan Civil War and about life In the 
, Un,ted 4 ?, tatea ~ a whole civilization that the war 
art? it® ,B 10 lhla thal lh ® title of the bookrel- 

flrt tbe main appeal of the film, of course, lies In the 
RirnnAnLil 8 . ma P. ,y a romantic story with Impressive/ 
Riifior\ cbara . ct ® ra tthe legendary Scarlet O'Hara and Rhett 
Dlcturi 1*2 ^peccable craftsmanship of the whole moltw 

tracofl 0 nn n ?w t8 n 8 P®ctacular production hove left Indelible 
traces on the silver screen. 

An l RriiA , I t 5 BSB ^ ,em0nlfl together thal won the fflm Its nine 
made 11 th ® timeless classic If Iws 
reorftQfinfJ^tf * Yf its lavish ness and glamour the film 

with the wlnd Wh ° e alyl8 ° f ,Nm ' makin 9 that has also gone j 


Famous violinist in Jordan 


:rjVyfidnesday- 22 October et 8 pm.- . 


By 'Yenlta Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

, SIR YEHUDI arid Lady Menuhin, 
who are on. a private visit to Jor- 
dan ; spent : Wednesday 18 Oc- 
ft.the_ International Bacca-. 

’ Aureate School where they 'ob'- 
saryed^uslc claases end music ' 
wofk'-shopS In 'progress:- . ; I -. ■■ • 

; Sfr Yehudi, v/ho is the rtinsV 

. famous vlollniatip: the woill wet 
knighted for his se^kjes to music 

•'•■•''■'vlolirt p,ay ^ d th ^ Elgar 

• vioiiri; cphoert^ at the age of.,1 ^ , J 


j, ; : S 


I :';:T^IV ! ^ t p , ':|Y‘ xya years, ' a i way a 1 norffifafthH tt- r 
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Man and cigarette: a heart-rending relationship 


By N.K. Chakrabarti 

Special to The Star 

PERHAPS THE best thing about 
smoking was said by Mark Twain 
"To give up smoking is very easy: I 
have done It so many times." 

And that precisely measures up 
man's bondage to this addiction. 

Now starts my real confession: 

I gave up smoking for the n |h 
time some time ago. That was in 
1968. 1 am fortunate that l do not 
have to describe it as "not so long 
ago." In that case perhaps I would 
have taken to smoking for the 
"n+1" time, with the ease of 
Mark Twain. That makes me doub- 
ly fortunate, In as much as I do not 
have an Immediate problem of giv- 
ing up smoking for the n + 1 th time. 

However, in making the above 
confession, short and sweet so 
far, I have made a very grave 
strategic error. I hope you do not 
repeat it. As a measure of abun- 
dant caution I would advise you 
not to divulge to your friends the 
following- confessions: "I have 
given up Bmoking." Or "I do not 
smoke any more.” It will be a safer 
thing to say: 

"I do not smoke.” or "I am not 
used to smoking." 

In the first case, as soon as 
your friends come to know that 
you were earlier accustomed to 
smoking, they will offer you a ci- 
garette, observing that smoking 
one cigarette will not alter the si- 
tuation. 


If you accept it, you have by 
now fallen into the trap and have 
moved from n ,h cycle to n + 1 ,h cy- 
cle. It is a much safer practice to 
say that you do not smoke. The 
probability of thrusting a cigarette 
Into your hands will be much less 
in the second alternative. 

The process of giving up: — 
The process of giving up has its 
elements of time and drama. 

The element of time — It can 
take place any where between 
two years to a whole life in the 
process of giving up. 

Two years is a very optimistic 
figure. Sometimes a man cannot 
give it up till the end of his life. The 
element of time is in fact depen- 
dent on how many times you give 
it up. 

Drama — There are two 
schools of thought: 

(i) Slow reduction In tobacco in- 
take 

(li) A sudden cut-off 

Both belong to logical schools of 
thought but the tragedy is that 
when a person follows path (i) 
path (ii) appears to be the correct 
one and vice versa. 

Where element of time and 
drama combines — sometimes a 
man makes a stern resolution that 
he will give up smoking from an 
ensuing date which could be New 
Year's day or his next birthday, or 
the beginning of the next calendar 
month. 

As he approaches that day. his 


strength of mind falters. He post- 
pones the occasion by one month 
or one year. 

In giving up smoking, only three 
days are crucial. From the fourth 
day. you are on the easy path. In 
these three days, particularly the 
first and second ones, you go 
through an excruciating exper- 
ience. You will have all the craving 
for a cigarette during this period 
and will require great determina- 
tion and moral strength to over- 
come this craving. 

Once you are through and once 
you have an overview of the whole 
situation in a normal condition, you 
will have a hearty laugh. You will 
be amused. 

"To think that a person of my 
stature 'n' cms tall and n' Kgs in 
weight was so long a slave to a 
small quantity of tobacco wrapped 
up In a little piece of paperl”. 

Sorry that I have digressed from 
my original confessions. Here is a 
flashback (in movie style) of how I 
got into it: I started smoking some- 
time in early 1961. That was my 
last year in college for graduation. 
Like all stories of this type, my 
first cigarette (one called Maypole) 
was purchased by a smoker friend 
of mine. 

A youngster in adolescence 
reckons smoking as a step into 
manhood. He is in considerable 
pains to collect some justification 
as psychological support of his 
new-found addiction: Smoking 

helps in rational thinking, smoking 
(along with coffee) helps to keep 


awake for late night studies. 

Fortunately for me, I restricted 
my smoking to 10-12 cigarettes a 
day, with my smoking hardly ever 
exceeding a packet of ten per day. 

The whole world is. a veritable 
museum of cause and effect. 
Once the cause has its sway, the 
effect follows. For some Reople, 
sooner or later, wisdom dawns. 
The need is felt for giving up. 
smoking. But by that time, Man, 
God's good creation, has become 
a slave to a small quantity of to- 
bacco wrapped In a little piece of 
paper. 

It is an obligation in nearly all 
countries to have a- statutory 
warning printed on a packet of ci- 
garettes. "Cigarette smoking is in- 
jurious to health" To comply with 
the obligation, this warning is 
printed on the cigarette packet in 
Ihe smallest sized print, available 
in the press. 

The legal requirements are met 
with; there is psychological satis- 
faction all round, which- makes 
everybody happy. But there is no 
Impact, visible or otherwise. 

My moment of truth came in 
1968. I lost my friend SS. who 
died during the year of lung 
cancer. We had spent many days 
and long hours in his office, sip- 
ping cups of tea and smoking ci- 
garettes. It was that year that I 
gave up smoking really. 

There was an additional incen- 
tive. My father, a chain smoker. 


was heading towards asthma. The 
doctor had prescribed on top of 
his prescription:. 

"No smoking". 

It was ' imperative that he at 
least reduced smoking, if he could 
not give it up altogether. I wanted 
lo project myself, his progeny, as 
the example. He neither could give 
it up, nor reduce it. He was smok- 
ing till his penultimate day, as tong 
as he retained consciousness. 

All said and done, neither the 
Statutory warning nor my article 
(like those of several of my illustri- 
ous predecessors whose articles 
have added to my knowledge 
about, smoking) is expected to 
make any dent bn Ihe number of 
smokers all over the world or their 
single-minded dedication to smok- 
ing. 

You could go on investing in ci- 
garette companies' shares. For 
whether you and I would like to or 
not. the number of smokers in Ihe 
world and their cigarette con- 
sumption would certainly keep on 
increasing. And thereby your in- 
vestment shall bring forth rich di- 
vidends. 

After a hearty meal at a friends 
place whenever I have an occasio- 
nal cigarette, I am invariably led to 
the same conclusions. 

N.K. Chakrabarti is the RITES 
Team Leader at the Aqaba Rail- 
way Corporation, Me' an, Jor- 
dan. 
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• THE MUBARRAT Urn Al Huss- 
ein Bazaar was a perfect success 
this year as it has been every year 
so far. 

This event which took place last 
Friday 10 October at the Sports 
City, was under the patronage of 
Her Majesty Queen Zeln, the 
Queen Mother, and made poss- 
ible by Its usual collaborators, the 
ladies of the Diplomatic body here 
In Amman, who through their dedi- 
cated efforts, and extreme devo- 
tion, make this bazaar a total suc- 
cess every year, and generate 
huge fund9 capable of providing 
great chances for the unfortunate 
children of the orphanage. 

About 16 embassies partici- 
pated by bringing each the tradi- 
tional handicrafts of its country, 
and putting them on 9ale for very 
reasonable prices, yet making 
huge profits, as alt the Items enter 
the country tax-free through the 
Embassies concerned. 

* * * 

• The ladies of the diplomatic cir- 
cle met for the first time after the 
summer holidays, last week, at the 
residence of the Egyptian Am- 
bassadress,, Mrs Omnia Wahbah. 
Mrs Omni? Wahbah Invited them 
.lo a teg and coffee open house, 

® no- entertained them by showing 
a film about historloal and ar- 
chaeological aspects In Egypt, 
ff® 8ante d' by the famous Omar 
Sharif. The film lllusrated how the 
®9 r| cuitural tools that were 
by the Pharpans hundreds of 
y®f r8 ®flo, and found recently, are 
osing used now, In the same way, 

. E 0yptlan farmers In remote 

areas °f |h e Egyptian land; 

. Yhls tiappens. to be bhe of the 
SSL monthly meeting. 1 They get 
wether iaveiy month, each time 
. u!k^*- ere . nt rb ®ldenoe, and enjdy 
Hr ?k Br Nlr' liostess has to of- 

^ next month will 
Gre2b id S 4 IN; iresidence of the 

.. ureek-styia open house: party. 

‘ToCTCBERlMe : 7 

’ {Jt 1 ; .. 



Queen Zein Inaugurating the bazaar last Friday 


• Artist Laura Bilbesl Is back 
with her husband Dr Awnl Bilbesl, 
from their annual one month trip to 
Europe. 

Although Laura suffered from a 
very bad cold right after her arri- 
val, due to the tremendous change 
of weather between Jordan and 
Europe, she has recovered and 
got back in dynamic action, as 
usual. Especially now that she is 
preparing to start an artistic 
project that will Involve printing her 
miniature paintings of Jordanian 
and Palestinian costumes on 
greeting cards and making them 
available in the market for her pur- 
chasers. . 

* * * 

• Also back in Amman is Julia 
Sawalha, the writer and ideal 
mother who was granted a medal 
by Her Majesty Queen Noor, In 
1982 for the big role she played in 
her life as mother and wife, "Teta 
Julia" was in London attending the 
wedding of her . granddaughter. . 

Dina , end spending some time 
with her son’s family. 

Now ahe goes back to writing 
which takes all her time and eF 
forte besides managing her hotel. 


In spite of her handicap, Teta Julia 
refuses to accept the faot that old 
invalid grandmothers are incap- 
able of running their business, or 
travelling to England to attend 
their granddaughter's wedding or 
writing novels. The novels that Ju- 
lia Sawalha writes are true stories 
from real life, many of which are 
taken from her own life. 



Laura BHbadsI In Her own 
handmade dress \ 


Al-Hoad prepares for 
study on Ruwalla tribe 


AMMAN (Star) — . Up in northern 
Jordan on the road between Am- 
man and Baghdad is the town of 
Ruweished where the largest tri- 
bal Anazia confederation, the Ru- 
walla tribe, lives. 

Here in Amman preparing for a 
six month stay In Risha, 70 kms 
north of Ruweished to study and 
finally publish a comprehensive 
book on the Ruwalla tribe, is Mr 
Abdul-Latif Ibrahim Al-Hoad. 

Mr Abdul-Latif Al-Hoad is an 
Englishman from Nottingham who 
once served in the British Army In 
Muscat, Oman. His name was 
then Guy Anthony Louis Hoad. He 
was a Christian who, according to 
him, "never had any problem be- 
lieving in God." 

His early contact with the Arabs 
of the desert in Oman, a people 
who he describes as "unspoiled 
by the 'benefits’ of moderniza- 
tion", had an immediate Impact on 
him. 

"I was impressed by the easy 
way that Allah was always In our 
conversation..." he says. 

He travelled with the Bedouin, 
learnt their language, shared their 
experiences and ways of life, bul 
most importantly, shared their be- . 
ilef in the Unity of God, hla one- 
ness. 

"I listened to my Bedu friends", 
he continues, “I watched them 
pray bn the hottest of days in the 
wildest of desert. I witnessed their 
fasting on thfe longest of journeys 
with a hot dry wind blowing in our 
faces. The desert Is conducive to 
philosophical thinking..." 

Mr Abdul-Latif admits always 
having had difficulty understand- 
ing the concept of the Trinity. So 
although for twelve years his mind 
: was slowly working on the idea, ft 
was only four years ago, that In 
the presence of His Excellency 
. Sheikh Abdul Aziz bin Baz and 
others, in Saudi Arabia, he be- 
came a Muslim. 

... So far, Mr Abdul-Latif has writ- . 
ten two educational books lor 



Mr Abdul Latif Al-Hoad 


school children, mainly for distri- 
bution in England, Australia and 
America entitled "We live in Saudi 
Arabia" and "Islam." 

He is now here to carry out stu- 
dies on the Ruwalla tribe, under 
Ihe patronage of Prince Anwar Bin 
Fawwaz of the Sha’lan family, 
brother of the Paramount Prince 
Nawwaf of Saudi Arabia who are 
the ruling and most noble family of 
this tribe. 

It Is perhaps Mr Abdut-Latifa 
place of contact with Islam that Is 
most striking: a life with the Be- 
douin, where religion Is also "un- 
spoiled by the ‘benefits' of mod- 
ernization", where honesty and 
simplicity, are characteristic. Mr 
Abdul-Latif best sums It up: ’one 
feels 8lways so close to God In 
the open space of the desert, 
when one can see “over the ed- 
ges of the world.” 
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Amnesty International says pressure is 


LONDON(Star) — Governments 
are Increasingly responding to 
pressure to respect human rights, 
but many still try to sabotage or 
evade systems set up to protect 
those rights, Amnesty Inter- 
national said in Its annual report 
yesterday (15 October). 

The pressure is mounting, the 
worldwide voluntary movement 
said, as human rights groups grow 
and international law is streng- 
thened; but the movement's yearly 
report shows great numbers of 
prisoners still exposed to torture, 
killing, unfair trial and other 
abuses. 

The Amnesty International Re- 
port 1986 contains separate en- 
tries on 128 countries, summariz- 
ing the movement's work to un- 
cover abuses and protect prison- 
ers' rights in the calendar year 


1985. 

The introduction to the report 
also points out that more than a 
thousand independent groups and 
organizations are now campaign- 
ing for or promoting human rights 
as part of their programmes. “This 
has intensified the pressure on of- 
ficialdom and shifted the balance 
in favour of human rights,” it says. 

Governments have streng- 
thened international law and hu- 
man rights monitoring, the report 
says. It points to (he 1984 UN 
Convention against (orture, so far 
signed by more than 40 govern- 
ments, the work of the UN's Hu- 
man Rights Committee and Work- 
ing Group on Disappearances, and 
ratification by more than 80 coun- 
tries of the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights. 


Despite these steps, govern- 
ments claim special circum- 
stances to Justify violations of hu- 
man rights, and try to cover up 
violations in the name of national 
sovereignty, security, or develop- 
ment, the report notes. 

Some governments react to Am- 
nesty International's appeals by 
denouncing the organization as a 
tool of hostile propaganda, claim- 
ing it works for their political ene- 
mies. Pledging to continue its role 
as an impartial human rights 
watchdog. Amnesty International 
stresses that it neither supports 
nor opposes any political or eco- 
nomic system, government or op- 
position group. 

The 386-page report documents 
the gulf between government 
promises and performance on hu- 


man rights, in countries of nil re- 
gions, big and small, rich and poor, 
in all parts of the political spec- 
trum. The issues in each country 
are documented in terms of then 
effects on human victims, not tor 
comparison or political propa- 
ganda. 

The entries describe abuses in- 
flicted on thousands ol inilivnlu.il 
people: prisoners tortured m Chile 
and Kampuchea, (.wonted by tin- 
hundreds in Iran and Iran. Ini lined, 
abducted or dead in police cus- 
tody in South Africa, civilians re- 
ported kilted m Afghanistan, and 
many others around the woild. 

The report reflects Amnesty 
International's campaign for total 
abolition of the death penalty. 
While progress continued in f.ome 
regions, including Western Europe 
where the penalty remainod un- 


With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 
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growing! 

m othors. including thetjfif. 

The worldwide movement,.- 
r uni summary of i| S wo,t 
ho growth of pressure bro5 : 
‘»m» by international pgf 
M, ; , n ■ IM(1 th0 '"crease in hi 
° 1,1 formation 0fl human ' 
at in sos. li shows the increase^ 
tuntinn paid by international 
di.-s to protecting the rirtfcfo- 
honors. ", 

But its documentation ol » 
oi union t killings. "(fisaaieS- 
cos. torture, detent™ wfc 
trial, imprisonment of people V 
expressing their opinions •*’’ 

The report stresses thatttW 
not judge or compare go® 
ments and that Amnesty Ift 
national does not supporter 
pose any government or igya' 
position group. "The fotuT 
strictly on human rlghU.il 
gardless of whether coaDbk' 
are rich or poor, at pun 
conflict," it says. t 


other abuses Bhows the amoric 
work to be done. 


Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeies with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan’s prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

• Whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, youll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia. 


The Introduction to the iw 
stresses that it does not Judgsj- ■ 
compare governments and fc. ; 
Amnesty international don 
support or oppose any go nr? 
ment or any opposition 
"The focus is strictly on I hr... 
rights, regardless of whtft r 
countries are rich or PW, !;• ■ 
peace or in conflict." it saysyK 

The Introduction notss ttajj;. v 
rapid growth ol the broader bMR: " 
rights movement, with over aWj?- 
sand independent groups 
gnniznlions now taking twjfr; 
Intensified the pressure tow ; 
ornments and brought inoraa^ , 
from them. 

International 

standards have been estfflwjj 
including the convention itf Sk 
nlng torture adopted by 
Nations on 10 December W!f| 
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DECEPTIONS. Wednesday at 10:20 

Saturday in gam 


Man 


* 8:30 You Again, "Sus- 
pect": The son of Henry's next 
door neighbour returns from 
college. Comparisons are Ine- 
vitable between Henry's son 
and the student. A great 
sportsman, industrious, consid- 
erate, and well-mannered he 
may be, but Mathew proves all 
that glitters Is not gold. 

Show 9 ’ 00 Saturday Variety 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "The 
Concorde — Airport 79," star- 
nng Alain Delon, Susan Black- 
ly* Robert Wagener and Geo- 
r9o Kennedy. 

Sunday 

* 8:3Q Carol Burnett 

. * g:10 Cosmos, "Children of 
the -Stars," part 1: In this epi- 
sode we are going to find out 
now the stars and wandering 
Planets have always called to 
numans, and still bdpkon us. 
«na why Astrology Is not As- 
, jTJJpWfty#- and Peer,, deep into 

h0od°8ta < r Ur ^ Qnd ' y ne, 9 hbour * 
lances '^° Dalla9, " Stran9e All_ 

Monday •; ;;V- 

; . '*-6:30 No Plaoe' Like Home 

pni o ^ :10 « Ed S® °f' Darkness, 

■ 'hE ■ ■ Craven cbntacted. 
‘jy.an American, agent, Darlvs 
•Sr 11 ®/ who "reveals the full' 
■ aie of ' Em man's Involvement 


In GAIA. 

* 10:20 Strangers and 

Brothers, episode 3: Lewis 
Eliot, now 30, has left the Bar 
to take up a part-time post at 
Francis Getllffe's Cambridge 
College. His marriage to Sheila 
still causes him great unhap- 
pines. 


Tuesday 

* 8:30 Music Box 

* 9:30 Hilary: In doing a fav- 
our for her Irlend and neighb- 
our, Lyu, Hilary unwittingly 
finds herself adding both Intri- 
gue and confusion to the al- 
ready chaotic state of her 
everyday life. 

* 10:20 Dempsey & Makepe- 
ace, “Extreme Prejudice": 
While under routine . SIIO, Psy- 
chological assessment, Demp- 
sey finds himself in a real life 
showdown where - his split- 
second judgement of character 
is a matter of life and death 
and dignity. 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three's Company 

* 9:10 Architecture At the 
Crossroads, “Islam": The most 
visual manifestation In the Arab 
World Is Its new architecture. 
This programme looks at Ku- 
wait, Doha, and Jeddah, where 
architects from all over the 
world are creating’ Universities, 
Parliament Buildings and Stock 
Exchanges. Gradually, second- 
rate Western Imports are being 


replaced by indigenous ar- 
chitecture that is helping these 
countries to find their own 
Identities. 

* 9:30 Alfred Hitchcok, 
"Happy" 

* 10:20 Deceptions, last epi- 
sode: The police are convinced 
Stepharic and Carol were mur- 
dered and that Richard was In- 
volved. They ask Sabrina to 
help and she sets herself up 
as a decoy by revealing to Bry- 
ain the sisters' change of 
identity. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 Check It Out 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "A 
Case of Deadly Force,” star- 
ring Richard Crenna and John 
Shea. The event is based on 
Ihe true story of a lawyer's 
three-year legal investigation 
into the shooting death of a ho- 
spital worker by Police officers. 

Friday 

’ 9:00 Once an Eagle, epi- 
sode 2 

10;20 Sherlock Holmes. 
"The Resident Patient": Mr 
BlesBingtOn Is s' generous 
benefactor to young Dr Percy 
Trpvelyan. But after a patient 
disappears In mid-consultat- 
ion and plesslngton Is 'found, 
hanged, Sherlock Holures rea- 
sons that Bleasington was not 
the man he seemed to be. ■ 


Programme Highlights For Week 
Beginning Saturday, 18 October, 
1986 

AFRO BEATBOX: In recent years African music has received un- 
precedented exposure which has tended to either patronize the 
music or regard It as another fad. Jo Hagan presents the first in 
a series of 10 programmes covering the diverse musical styles 
which exist In contemporary African-orientated music. 

EUROPEAN CABARET SONGS: John Thorn ley presents a sel- 
ection of cabaret songs Irom 1910 to the present day. In the 
first of six programmes he looks at 'Drinking and Dancing.' 
Among singers featured in the programme are juliet Greco. Yv- 
ette Gulibert and Germaine Montero. 

CHESTERTON: G.K. Chesterton Is probably best remembered 
today for this rollicking ballads like The Rolling English Road and 
for his Father Brown detective stories. But he was one of the 
most prolific and diverse writers of his generation. These four 
programmes present a miscellany of Chesterton's work. 

EDMUND RUBBRA: Edmund Rubbra died in February this year. 
The variety of this British composer's work is reflected in this 
short series of four programmes. 

CRAFT FOR CASH: There are 30,000 craftsmen in Britain to- 
day producing a wide range of products from harps to Jewellery. 
But many of them live in real poverty with little official assis- 
tance. Martin Plaul looks at the world of the British craftsmen in 
the 1980s. 


Saturday 18/10/86 

* 05:30 Abro Beatbox 

* 13:15 European Cabaret 
Songs 

* 20:30 Edmund Rubbra 

Sunday 19/10/86 

* 13:30 Edmund Rubbra 

* 18:15 Craft for Cash 

Monday 20/ 10/86 

* 00:09 Chesterton 


* 12:30 Abro Beatbox 
‘ 16:45 Chesterton 

* 18:30 European Cabaret 
Songs 

* 23:15 European Cabaret 
Songs 

* 23:30 Abro Beatbox 

Thursday 23/10/86 

" 05:30 Craft for Coach 

Friday 24/10/86 

* 1 1:45 Chesterton 














uzzles 


ACROSS 

I Base pest — led a revolution 

( 8 ). 

5 Cry aloud like an opera star 

(6). 

10 The lop man must be 
straight! (5). 

11 A Highly little creature jok- 
ing in church (9). 

12 They're directors, by the 
way (9). 

13 Verses written by a worker 
in company (S). 

14 Port of stronger flavour? (7). 

16 The most boring dunder- 
head tries to be different (6). 

19 A landlord's correspon- 
dence (6). 

21 About five remain maybe to 
see a goddess (7). 

23 Duck pufT in the evening! 
(5». 

25 Put on the sprinkler For the 
racecourse (9). 

27 He values a quiet person 
giving approval (9). 

20 A woman's grateful (5). 

29 Players ordered ofT(6). 

30 Pole with nothing — the fel- 
low was once an impressive 
beast (8). 

DOWN 

1 The ruination of parties - a 
hanger-on (8). 

2 Continental coach industry 
(9). 

3 Very little credit is reposed 
in a fool (S). 

4 He charges an employer un- 
der a couple of hundred (7). 
6 A liking for disorder (9). 

1 A leading Communist left a 
number upset (5). 

8 Train a collection of aquatic 
animals (6). 



9 Sally keeps half-hose pulled 
up (6). 

15 Mostly all at sea (2,3,4). 

17 Withdrew from 

compeiiiion.yet scored (9). 

18 A holding company (8). 

20 This vegetable is hard to 
cook (6). 

21 Junior accountant here on 
holiday? (7). 

22 Threaten people with one 

(6). 

24 Fruit in a great heap pleases 
youngsters (5). 

26 Individual not taken into 
account (5). 
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Chess 


mumjm 
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White mates in three moves 
at latest. Against any defence 
(b v Mm E. Bird. lmm. 
Housewife Edith Bird ilfisu- 
1924) is unknown and 
Ignored to the extom that 
she doesn't oven rate a men- 
tion in the major chesa 
encyclopaedias. But she was 
probably the outstanding 
woman problem composer of 
all time, with an output 
totalling more thnn 2000 
puzzles. some of great 
ingenuity. Today'* diagram la 
among her best. 


Chess 

solution 

1 Q—Ri i ( threat 2 Q—Qt 
mate/. Hi... K-K13; 2 

f xP chi KxQ (KxP; 3 
xp/: 3 Kt—QS, or il 1 . . . 
KxP: 2 Q-ff5 ch, KxQ: 3 
Kt-&4. or if .. . K — Kt2: 2 
Q — KS, P— R3 (else 3 
Q-QKt&j; 3 Kt—BS. 




v A K 8 6 <9 

v .16 5 2 O 

+ 7 8 3 A 
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f A K 10 9 81 ! 
v QJ 10 
C- 10 7 
4 A J 

Dottier South: E-W volnmh 
Looking at the Seal hfci 
only, what would you u, 
after you had apswd (S' 
Spade and partner had nia 
to Two Spades? You ml 
worth a try for game ts 
some players favour 2NT. a 
the grounds that “ifo. 
Spades in this eequeooe l 
defensive. It is true that h' 
airs play an opponent ito 


JUNIOR X-WORD 


«. o 0 ™ rsspSfcj-.ffTaaass- 

ear*, hrunmqr. 13. Woman'. mmi li Harbour 
SOLUTION 


Intimate Starcasts 



TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


T 

1 

P 

3 

M 

Y 

1 

L 

C 


H°w many wards or four 
letters or more van you 
muke from the letters shown 
here 1 in making n word, eneh 
fetter may be used once only. 
Ench word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be 
at lenst one KMcticr word 
In the Hot. No plurals: no 
foreign words: no proper 

"“Hies. TO DA YU TAHUET: 
17 words, gooil; 88 words, 
very good; 8H words, oxeelleot. 

SOLUTION i 

Clot cloy col! voile colt comic 
uoaiity (.’OMPI.ICITV comply 
copy Impolicy miotic moll muly 
myuple oily omit opt lu ot: 
pleat pilot piul ploy policy 
Politic polity toll topic. 




Advertise 

®brJpru«nlf!iiW 

and get a full 

week for your 
money ••MSS 

Call, our advert 
office today 


ARIES — - 21 March-20 April 

Despite an uncorteln start you wfll be able 
to make good progress this weak. Thera wig 
however bo some quarrelsome moments and 
you must tread carefully. Do not believe that 
.. ^eyefylWptj Is precisely ae it appears lo be. 

. Yqu ought lo be a Hllle more patient where 
your family Is concerned. You win gel on bai- 
ler with Gemini and Leo than with Cancer and 
Libre, 

TAURUS — j 21 Aprll-20 May 

You should. lako care hot lo alarl on soma- 
. Ihftig you will find A difficult \6 finish. Your, 
general situation is such that care and alien-’ 

. . Jlon is hooded In all things. You will encounter 
- . a fair 1 eniourfhof resistance. You should avoid 
blqming Someone for' whal is realty no one in 
■..parlteuiane faiilf. You will gel on betfer with 
'Dancer, and! Libra lhahwfth Leo and Scorpio., 

, GEMI^li-rr 21 May-21 Jtfne 

- There la rio ifme to waato and ydti musi 
;laka edra not totosoyour head. A little bit of 
fhalOusy. 1 OOli Id w*B upSef the harmony : ytfth * 
YO^pjarifWj Vou shouW fthep sway from ebr-,: 
.ialfttduchV subtotal Do not Spend >dftihu6tv 
; jfime on a hobby ihpl H Interferes with yfeir. 

: oihef^ctivHMe,; You will gel on belief wtth 
1 - Leo and MM'S , Ihan wilh Sagittarius ohd Pl- 
: ••'■aois: • • I • 

CANCER 4 .22 June- 21 July ‘ ,:;4 

Yqu wai-flrfd li oa&ler tb be fiociable. How- 
. aver.yOii shoiild noi spend every minute hi me, 

• company^ of. olhto; You will have a" lew 

• d0ubt$ dbout how lo gQ about tfcerlalrj thfrig ; 
, r .apd you would do well to waft awhiie.-Yda wiir 




not be able lo do exactly ae you would wish 
to- Y «J wUI get on better with 8corplo and 8a-: 
gittarkia than with libra and Capricorn. - 


LEO — 22 July-21 August 


You should not underestimate the dHftcul- w,llln ® to do l 
lies nor should you rely on tuck to help vou more moderal 

. . overcome them: You will be able lo do some- wur; Do hot s 

IhbiQ positive In your personal hfe. You must l! k ^ onl V . ,f > 
consider carefully what to say In answer to a - ’ ; w ' ,h P|> 
qyestlon,Try to show a WHe'mbrfe goodWQi to- ‘ 80(1 Le0 - 
war* others. You will get oh better, with Libra •• ' ' ■ ' ; 

. and Sagittarius than vylth Soorpio and Taurus. SAGItTARU 

VIRGO - 22 August -2 1 September ' Dumber 

'!'■ ' .'.-.jThS sltuatk) 
'. VYhere your, finances . afe concerned make IttHaunsi 

. Sura o the slze ol your credit balance before on ( 

' corrtmllltnfl yoursellto a heavyexpenaB?gie ; '■ 

■ NJM * W inora commonsenaa Try tg keep out ' . - 2*; 1 ® 

:■ af.the.'Way ol trouble and ** 

* . fiwst if a refettvaty serene 'moment dr iwo : r:i " •’ ?\£D 0l ^Yv Yl 
, You wHI get oil belief with- Scorpio •imu 3 £‘ s • ^ n 5 , ’.Tau|ui lb 

porp.lhsn wHh Sa^itarius and Qefplhi:; ^ ^ ^VoCApRtGpRh 

AteflA 4 ' 22 8ep(ejnbar-22 <^tobfr 

;; : J :*; ' 

deceived, Now is' pot hBcaaaaHty/M^^AM.i-^ 1-- 


SCORPIO — 23 October-21 Novem- 

know U tS ta V n.??. n ! y of 0 1 erfly wiI1 a, 80 

wow now to put it to good use. Before vou 
offer your help make sure you know precisely 

sans a d ™ re«.d t0 ,r M d 

to do it. You should try to be a little 

ErS" 9 h 01 " ani " tohUj! 

nur. Do not spurn good advice, and olve ad. 

^wwfth Yo “ wllfget on 

and Leo! h P . and Arte8 toan with Taurna 


SSSrKS 11 !? - ^ November-20 

”s|oha^n S SS SS n °T mak « W de- 
53 ! da to'SSVA SS moment. Make sure 

Wwcei Some Uhu'Sual, 
iQo.heavllv'On. 1 nthai* 




AQUARIUS — 21 January* 18 F Hf 

0T y I j 

You will receive some news - 

flood .or bad according ■ 

It. You wfll be nearer to the cemre^ ^ 
and should be corresportoingly, u-jind 1 :, 
your behaviour. This could w« ^ g8- 

constructive period for V°^' _ T^undareW* ' : 
to do something to clear up ’ 8 A J j fl( , (lSfO > ] 
Ing. You will get on better wit - 

mini than with Taurus and Leo. . 

PISCES - 19 F.bruary.20M!'^, 

■ You are more liable to J, e vcW J K 
' and you should do l al }.y" , rfl c 5Jj t* 

■ coming tbo personal. Othef fl p|Kj vrfj'. 
'vourebly disposed lowafA-^^gijJf. 
ready to give you their help- |n(ere8 ts. ^ 
to Increase your / 

, i should ensure you do yeawfa Y- 

• toes, or get In other - 

. . on better wilh Taurus and cane* r, 
• Qemlhl and Virgo. - n«uH TnP , 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE BO*",, • 

. WEEK 

•• You will be In a raUier - 

: sarifes : 

• take (heir point of view W jJJ ; 

, not , rely entirely on )^ r fl E|d not fjJLfe 

advipe, and relief ^l ^ 8 ™ 8 irfw 
. •'•.' tarty Into yourself either .. ; _h 

-sSSflK 























